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For young and old, rich or poor—to maintain buoyant health and , & n 
prevent sickness’°—adequate vitamin C is “good medicine.” Since mild p y 
nutritional deficiencies are common,” and vitamin C even in 

excess is not harmful‘—sound dietetics today calls for the abundant use 

of foods rich in this factor.* Florida citrus fruits are so popular . . . re) 


so varied ...so convenient . . . so inexpensive, they can be used every 
day at every meal (as juice, fruit cup, salad, with entrees, as desserts, 
for betw I snacks, etc.). And whether fresh f ~ 

or between-meal snacks, etc.). And whether fresh, canned or frozen, 
it is possible for citrus fruits and juices (under modern techniques Cc , r uU g 
of processing and storage) to retain their ascorbic acid content, 

and their pleasing flavor, in very high degree over long periods.**°* 


® 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION .« LAKELAND, FLORIDA f ru t 7 | 


*Citrus fruits—among the richest known sources of 
vitamin C—also contain vitamins A and B, readily 
assimilable natural fruit sugars, and other factors, 

such as iron, calcium, citrates and citric acid. 
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practicalities... 


Since school lunch management is our featured 





home economics career for March, who could 
be a more appropriate cover girl than 

Marion L. Cronan, our school lunch editor? 
Miss Cronan is director of school lunch and 
homemaking in Brookline, Massachusetts. She is 
shown at left watching the trays go by at Baker 
School, one of eight elementary schools in 
Brookline. About 6000 children are fed in the 
Brookline program, The elementary schools are 
served B lunches, the high schools A lunches 
and a C program is in force in 11 schools where 
no lunch is served. Turn to page 82 for samples 


of menus and recipes prepared by Miss Cronan 


just commencing many _ school 

groups over the country are already 
planning summer meetings and confer- 
ences. That meetings are especially 
successful when all members of the 
group take part in the program is 
shown in our lead article Conferences 
Can Be Fun by Alma Bentley on page 
62. The suggestions of the South Caro- 
lina group may help others to make their 
meetings a worth-while experience for 
everyone who attends. 


vw 


Ass comm second term work is 


Along about this time seniors begin 
experiencing the thrills and chills that 
ure a prelude to commencement. Most 
of the chills come from anxious thoughts 
about how to get a job. On page 64, 
Alice Ross McCarthy gives pertinent 
help to all job seekers in Go After the 
Job You Want. Mrs. McCarthy is well 
qualified to write this article. She has 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in home eco- 
nomics from the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Both while doing graduate work 
and after receiving her degree she was 
on the home economics faculty as as- 
sistant placement secretary and han- 
dled counseling and placement of un- 
dergraduates, graduates and alumnae. 
In May, 1950 she joined the Executive 
Service Corporation in New York as 
placement manager of the professional 
division. She is now the official place- 
ment contact for the Home Economics 
in Business group in New York. 

After the lead article which sums up 
factors that make a successful confer- 
ence it is appropriate to report briefly 
on some of the outstanding meetings 
that have been held in the past few 
months. These include the 4-H Club 
Congress, the meetings of the Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Association, the 
American Vocational Association and 
the School Food Service Association, 
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and the Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Turn 
to pages 65 and 66. 


* 


Laundry activities as they are taught 
in the Willowbrook High School in 
Compton, California is the chief topic 
of the home furnishings and equip- 
ment section this month. Mrs. Wyllie 
has been teaching homemaking subjects 
continuously since her graduation from 
Santa Barbara State College in 1938. 
Most of her teaching has been in the 
Compton secondary district where she 
now serves as department chairman of 
Willowbrook High School. See page 
71. 

This month we introduce the Young 
Homemakers in the first of a series of 
radio scripts by Bess Jane Barton. These 
scripts are especially written for junior 
high school pupils and could be adapted 
easily for assembly playlets. Miss Bar- 
ton is an elementary homemaking 
teacher in the Portland public schools 
and a graduate of Oregon State College. 
She writes that she became interested 
in writing scripts several years ago when 
CBS, in conjunction with KION, a 
local radio station, held a workshop 
for those who wished to know more 
about radio. For five years she wrote 
and produced a “Young Homemaker” 
program over the school station KPBS. 
Turn to page 74. 


w 


We believe you will find What Do 
You Teach in Your Food Classes? on 
page 78 one of the most helpful articles 
we have brought you in a long time. 
The author, Ilse H. Wolf, has con- 
tributed to PracticaL before from her 
experience as associate professor of home 
economics education at Oklahoma A 
& M College in Stillwater. She is now 
serving as a home economics specialist 
with the State Department in Bavaria. 


= 
2ddin, 
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E have to discover new ways of 

spending time with people, for these 
days we seem to have no time to listen, 
to be listened to, to be kind”—so spoke 
Dr. Louis Raths at a recent meeting 
of home economists. Dr. Raths was de- 
veloping a discussion of how home eco- 
nomics can contribute to better human 
relations. In a way it is not fair to 
quote him without giving the full im- 
plications of his stimulating talk, but 
since then my mind has been pondering 
this particular remark and the ways we 
use—or misuse—time. 

All of us can recall hundreds of ex- 
pressions that describe time. Time is 
short and yet it is long. It is happy, 
it is bad. It is lively, it is slow. The 
time is now, it is past. Time runneth 
out, there is all the time in the world. 

Time is too frequently a maligned 
word, How often we say crossly when 
a job does not turn out well, “I didn't 
have enough time,” thus excusing our 
inefficiency. How impatiently we say, 
“There just isn’t enough time,” when 
we should more honestly admit we don’t 
want to take the time to do a job or ex- 
plain a point. 

When we discover that friends have 
had lonesome or miserable experiences 
we regretfully say, “If only I’d taken 
the time to call her or to write him—” 
Again, how often we exclaim, “Time 
goes too fast,” or “Where does the time 
go?” Then we imply that there are so 
many wonderful things to do that we 
fear we cannot accomplish them all— 
or perhaps we wish to savor every bit of 
pleasure from an occasion. 

How we use time is a very individual 
matter. It depends upon the sum total 
of our experiences. Each person de- 
velops his own pace—one may act upon 
quick decisions, another after slow 
judgments. But whatever we do with 
time, each of us needs to come to 4 
full stop occasionally and seriously ask, 
“Am I using my time to the fullest and 
to the best purpose and to the best of 
my ability?” This is simply a self-evalu- 
ation, but from it may come recognition 
of good and bad habits—and resolutions. 
And perhaps each of us will accept Dr. 
Raths’ suggestion and find new ways 
to listen, be listened to and be kind. 
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_ _Useftul 
— Catalog of 
THE KNOX LIBRARY OF 


HOME ECONOMICS BOOKLETS, 
BULLETINS AND POSTERS 


This coupon brings the useful catalog 
to you by return mail. 
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* Teaching Aids 

* Student Bulletins 

* Recipe Books and Leaflets 
* Special Dietary Manuals 


This up-to-date catalog of modern home eco- 
nomics material—practical educational litera- 
ture prepared specifically for use by teachers 
and those engaged in other home economics 
pursuits—is yours for the asking. 

Each item of the Knox Library is listed, pic- 
tured and described—to make it easy for you to 
scan and to order the items that interest you, on 
the order form that comes with the catalog. 

There is, of course, no cost or obligation 
involved. 


: —_——"— “VK | So = 
| Knox Educational Bureau 
| Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company | 
Johnstown, N. Y. | 
| Please send me my copy of the Catalog of the | 
| Knox Library of Home Economics Material. | 
| NAME | 
| SCHOOL, INSTITUTION OR COMPANY | 
l ADDRESS | 
| CITY STATE | 
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oo eNEWS NOTES... 





new advisor on our PRACTICAL HoME Eco- 
NOMICS editorial board. She is Sara Ann 
Brown, associate professor of home economics 
education at West Virginia University in Mor- 
gantown, who is known to many of you as a 
capable home economist and a delightful 


W: are pleased this month to introduce a 


person. 


Before going to West Virginia in 1946, Dr. 
Brown had many years of teaching experience 
in her native Iowa, first as a home economics 
teacher in high schools in Waterloo and Cedar 
Rapids, and later as director of home econom- 
ics and cafeterias and acting city nutritionist in 
She took her B.S., M.S. and 


Cedar Rapids. 





Sara Ann Brown 


Ph.D degrees at Iowa State College in Ames, but has also studied at Coe 
College in Cedar Rapids, the University of Iowa, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, the University of Chicago and The Ohio State University. She is a 
member of Omicron Nu, Delta Kappa Gamma and Phi Kappa Phi. Dr. 
Brown’s heavy schedule at West Virginia includes directing the graduate 


program in home economics education and the summer workshops ee 
She also finds time to enjoy the amateur movies she mak 


economics. 


and 


a doll collection of 200 pieces which are handmade and come from all parts 


of the world. 


We at PracticaL HoME Economics add Dr. Brown’s name to our advisory 


board with pride. 


It is a privilege to have the benefit of her advice, 





New Program for Women 

A program designed to give woman 
students what it takes to go on learning 
about life and work from experience 
after college days are over is being 
started at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Supported by a $15,000 grant 
from the Richard King Mellon Foun- 
dation, it will be directed by Professor 
U. Vivian Crow, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics. The program 
will follow the pattern of the “Car- 
negie Plan” which has been set up in 
the science, engineering and fine arts 
fields. Officials estimate it will take 
about ten years to develop the program. 


Two Career Articles 


Teen agers all over the country read 
about careers in home economics in the 
November 1950 issue of Seventeen mag- 
azine. Looking Toward Four Worlds 
by Eileen Murphy told young readers 
about the many career opportunities 
in home economics. Work in the busi- 
ness field was emphasized. Sources of 
more information about home econom- 
ics careers were given, along with sug- 
gestions for job preparation. If your 
students have not yet seen it, by all 
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means encourage them to look at the 
November Seventeen. 

Another recent publication on home 
economics is the November 1950 Career 
Briefs. It discusses what home eco- 
nomics is, the college home economics 
course, the nutritionist, test kitchens, 
dietetics, costume design, journalism, 
merchandising, teaching, home demon- 


EES ER 
" 


Dates to Remember 


February 7—Beginning of Lent 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 17—Annual meeting, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, NEA, at 
the Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

February 18-25—Brotherhood Week 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

March 3.11—National 4-H Club Week 

March 25—FEaster Sunday 

May 1—Child Health Day 

June 26-29—Forty-second annuai con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


* 
CR eee 


stration work and homemaking. Career 
Briefs is a new publication intended 
as an educational service for school ad- 
visers and will be sent to schools and 
libraries on request. The address is 
Editor, Career Briefs, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. 


Honor for Carlotta C. Greer 


As part of its Founder’s Day Cele- 
bration last December 12th, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology paid tribute to 
Carlotta C. Greer, a Drexel alumna, 
by conferring on her an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Miss Greer, 
who is curriculum coordinator of the 
home economics department of the 
Cleveland high school system, was cited 
for her potent influence on home eco- 
nomics education. 


Male Home Economist 


The first man to graduate from the 
College of Home Economics at Mich- 
igan State College with a degree in 
home furnishing received his degree 
at fall graduation ceremonies. Kenneth 
W. Goodrich, the new male home 
economist, became one of ten men who 
have received degrees in home econom- 
ics from Michigan. Dean Marie Dye of 
the school reports that over 200 men 
are enrolled in home economics courses 
at present and that twelve of them ex- 
pect to receive degrees. 


American Woman to Speak 
At International Meeting 
Myrtle Fahsbender, Westinghouse 
director of home lighting, is the first 
American woman to have a paper ac- 
cepted for presentation to the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination. 
The Commission is meeting in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, next July. Miss Fahs- 
bender’s paper is on Contemporary 
Residential Lighting in the United 
States. In addition to being the first 
American woman delegate to the tri- 
ennial meeting of the international 
group, in 1948 she was the first woman 
to be elected a director of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society in the United 
States. Miss Fahsbender is the author 
of Residential Lighting. 


Standards Conference 
Representatives from consumer 
groups, industry, commerce, govern- 
ment and education met in New York 
last November for a three-day confer- 
ence sponsored by the Americans Stand- 
ards Association. A consumer clinic, 
held the second day, discussed what the 
consumer wants, what is being done on 
consumer standards and what can be 
done to guide the nation’s homemakers 
to more intelligent buying. Home 
economist Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, 

(Concluded on page 94) 
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Acetate has opened an entirely new field in fabrics . . . has 
taken a foremost position in fashion. In talking about the 
qualities which acetate rayon provides, you, as an on-your- 
toes teacher, will want every bit of information you can get 

. « information which clearly indicates why acetate is 


identified as the “‘beauty fiber”: 


ACETATE FABRICS ARE GRACEFUL. They have the ability to take 
rich, clear colors. They have the beauty of hand, the superior drapability 


to inspire exciting designs, becoming fashions. 


a. ACETATE FABRICS ARE INHERENTLY WRINKLE RESISTANT. Thanks 
to acetate fibers, these fabrics have an unusually high amount of wrinkle 
y recovery, a unique resistance to soil and muss, the ability to look fresh, 
d feel fresh the whole day through. Acetate makes these qualities possible 


" without the use of special finishes. 





ACETATE FABRICS ARE EASY TO CARE FOR. Fabrics that require 
little care make a lot of sense to busy young ladies. Washable acetate 
fabrics take to suds with ease, dry in a jiffy and require only a light 
touch of the iron. When handled by a reliable dry cleaner, any acetate 


fabric turns out beautifully. 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE! 
Recipes for canned or dried fruits 
and bottled juices are in booklet 
with bottle or package; for special 
classroom frozen fruit recipes, write 
Frances Barton, General Foods Con- 
sumer Service, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Please specify 
quantity. 
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ALL FRUITS 
AND JUICES 
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Take your me L “i 
each does the trick-QUICK! 
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//“NOUBLE SHORT-CUT” WAY 


Yi I; Use Certo or Sure-Jell and 
2. Frozen, Canned, or Dried Fruits—or Fruit Juices 


Teach your students the modern way to 
make connoisseur jams and jellies—in half 
the time and with half the work! The 
twin secrets of success: Certo or Sure-Jell 
—and frozen, canned, or dried fruits, or 
bottled fruit juices. You'll get delicious 
results — as rich and flavorful as fresh 
fruits would give you—and without hours 
of prepreparation. 

Certo and Sure-Jell are the natural fruit 
pectin products. They do away with the 
wasteful long-boil method old-fashioned 
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General Foods 


cooks had to use .. . to say nothing of the 
constant testing and worry about results. 
Now, with the Certo or Sure-Jell “short- 
boil recipes” you're sure of firm, sparkling 
jams and jellies every time. And because 
precious juices don’t boil away—you get 
50% more glasses from the same amount 
of fruit. 

Try this “double short-cut” technique— 
and show your students how easy jam and 
jelly making can be . . . how delicious the 


results turn out. 










































Personality and Etiquette 


By Lillian N. Reid 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Price $2.00 Pp. 296 1950 


Miss Reid, who is head of the home 
economics department of the senior 
high school at San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, has prepared this book to help 
high school students to become socially 
acceptable in a complex society. In a 
chatty, interesting way, she discusses 
problems of etiquette and behavior 
which trouble young people. Twenty- 
one chapters cover the main problems 
of social behavior—introductions, par- 
ties, traveling, personality and social-be- 
havior patterns, for example. More 
consideration is given to important 
teen-age problems like feelings of in- 
feriority and emotional control than is 
usual in books of this sort. The il- 
lustrations by Mary McMahon have a 
special piquant humor all their own. 

—Reviewed by Patricia APPLEYARD 


A Primer of Visual Art 


By Ernest Mundt 
Burgess Pub. Co., Minneapolis 
Price $2.50 Pp.41 1950 


Most art primers suffer from one of 
two shortcomings. Either they bog 
down in a mass of technical details 
and jargon, frequently leaving both 
teacher and pupil with the feeling that 
a few hours spent in the classroom or 
studio are worth more than a semester 
between their pages; or, conceived from 
a special viewpoint and directed to one 
aspect of a total view, they overlook 
the general principles that underlic 
all good design. Mr. Mundt avoids 
both of these pitfalls; consequently his 
book should be welcomed—both by the 
teacher who has students beginning to 
express themselves creatively, and by ad- 
vanced students who need a ready refer- 
ence. 

The book presents a logical sequence 
of the elements of design, presenting 
color, texture, three dimensions, and 
abstract experiments in two dimensions, 
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pictorial form and subject matter. These 
experiments, if properly conducted, 
should heighten a student’s awareness 
of the problems of form and design. 
Mr. Mundt has wisely left the choice 
of illustrative materials to the individ- 
ual teacher, thus allowing examples to 
pertain to whatever course is under 
discussion, i.e. posters, advertising, tex- 
tiles, typography, etc. 

The text itself is accompanied by 
drawings which indicate the direction 
of the various experiments. The Primer’s 
size is convenient, its pages are spirally 
bound, and each left hand page: has 
been left blank to accommodate notes 
and additional sketches. There are two 
pages in full color with the remain. 
ing work in line, area, shape, patterns, 
textures, space, volume and symbols 
ably diagrammed in black and white. 

Mr. Mundt, director of the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts, is at present 
showing his abstract compositions in 
copper, brass and silver in the New 
Talent exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. 

Reviewed by Lois Lone 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 


As Others Like You 


By Margaret Stephenson 

and Ruth Millet 

McKnight and McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Price $1.50 Pp. 104 1950 Rev. 


Etiquette for young people is the 
subject of this book, first published in 
1936. Written for teenagers to help 
them develop the poise and _ self-con- 
fidence which results from knowing 
what to do and when to do it, As Others 
Like You approaches the subject with 
the thesis that good manners increase 
popularity. Topics covered are getting 
along with people, introductions, let- 
ters, invitations, parties, table manners, 
dating, dancing, how to behave in pub- 
lic, traveling, visiting, clothing and 
grooming. This would be a good book 
to keep on your department reading 
table where students can glance through 
it in their spare moments. 


Betty Crocker’s 

Picture Cook Book 
General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Price $3.95 Pp. 449 1950 


Here is a visual education in cook- 
book form. Scores of cooking opera- 
tions which are often difficult to de- 
scribe in words are explained pic- 
torially here. In addition to a wide 
selection of basic recipes which empha- 
size good food in the American tradi- 
tion, the book includes countless cook- 
ery hints, based on inquiries received 
during the quarter century of its ex- 
istence by the Betty Crocker kitchens. 
Several variations of many of the basic 
recipes are given. 

The book is loose-leaf in style to per- 
mit additions and has a sturdy, hand- 
some cover. A special discount is given 
to home economists through Practical’s 
September listing section. —P.A. 


Worth Knowing About— 


Temperate Zone isa set of three plays 
for parents about the emotional cli- 
mate of the home. Scattered Showers 
dramatizes three kinds of discipline and 
shows which is likely to be most satis- 
fying to both mother and child. Fresh, 
Variable Winds deals with the relation- 
ship of a father to his son. High Pres- 
sure Area shows how two girls from dif- 
ferent families react to a social prob- 
lem encountered by many teen agers. 
All three of these well-written plays are 
rich in stimulating matter for discus- 
sion. Although they are written from 
the point of view of parents, they 
might be used in high school classes in 
family relationships. They would be 
excellent for adult classes. Producing 
packets of each play cost $4.50 apiece. 
A sample packet containing one script 
of each play and one discussion guide 
is $2.75. They are sold by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


How to Live With Children by Edith 
G. Neisser is written for parents and 
would be especially suitable for adult 
classes in family relationships. It deals 
with what to expect from children at 
different ages and how the wise parent 
will react. Single copies are sold for 
40 cents by Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Il 
linois. 


Prejudice in Textbooks gives the re- 
sults of a study of textbooks used in 
United States classrooms. The National 
Conference of Christians and _ Jews, 
which sponsored the survey, has con- 
cluded that while textbooks are not 
guilty of deliberately attacking minor- 
ity groups, their approach to the sub- 
ject could be improved. This is Pub- 

(Continued on page 99) 
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on bib-time habits 


Which is usually Baby's first spoon-fed food? 


Soup Cereal Custard 
At what age can Baby start to eat meat? 
2 mos. 1 yr. 2 yrs. 


How long should a high chair lunch hour last? 
5 min. 1 hour 20-30 min. 


Good questions for future mothers in your classes. The answers, ~ 
plus lots of thought-provoking, modern material on infant- 
feeding can be found in the Teacher’s Manual and Student’s 


Leaflets prepared by qualified Home Economists at Gerber’s. 


To get these FREE classroom helps, just fill in the coupons on 
page 101 


Babies are our business... our only business! 


erbers . 
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if the teacher is careful to follow the 

best procedure both in choosing and 
showing them. The following sugges- 
tions for using films as a teaching aid 
are taken from the October 1950 issue 
of the homemaking teachers’ newsletter 
of the University of the State of New 
York. 


Price are most helpful to students 


Selecting the Film 
Order the film well ahead of time 

and allow sufficient time for preview. 

Consider the following points: 

a. Is the film up-to-date in content 
and relevant to what is being 
taught? 

. Is the subject matter suitable to 
the vocabulary and age level of the 
pupils? 

c. Is the material presented clearly 

and in natural sequence? 

d. Where does it fit into the sequence 
of subject matter which you are 
teaching? 

e. How well does it do the job? 


oa 
—] 


Using the Film 

1. Be sure that the film makes a spe- 
cific contribution to the unit being 
studied. 

a. As an introduction 

b. By stimulating interest 

c. By contributing specific information 

d. As an aid to review 

2. Prepare for the use of the film by 
raising questions with the pupils to 
stimulate interest in the content. 

8. If necessary rerun the film to en- 
able the class to see all the relevant 
material. 

4. Discuss and summarize the film 
after viewing it. 


Table Setting for Parties 

From Groundhog Day to Valentine’s 
Day, February provides plenty of ex- 
cuses for parties. Teachers can help 
students plan happier home entertain- 
ment for both friends and family with 
the new filmstrip, Patterns for Parties. 
In full color, the 35 mm filmstrip shows 
the proper way to set tables. Simple 
accessories available in most homes are 
used in the pictures. 

These party table setting pictures 
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were planned especially for use in 
homemaking courses by the Towle Sil- 
versmiths. High school and college 
homemaking teachers assisted in plan- 
ning them. Copies can be obtained 
from the Audio Visual Associates, Box 
243, Bronxville 8, New York, or the 
Towle coupon in Practical’s September 
1950 listing section can be used. 


Bulletin Board Filmstrip 

Making bulletin boards livelier and 
more appealing is the subject of a film- 
strip recently produced at Ohio State 
University. Called How to Keep Your 
Bulletin Board Alive, the filmstrip con- 
sists of 32 concisely captioned cartoons 
illustrating the elements of good bul- 
letin board planning. A five page bul- 
letin accompanies the filmstrip. This 
teaching aid was reproduced in part in 
the December 1950 NEA Journal. Copies 
of How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive can be obtained from the Teach- 
ing Aids Laboratory, 13 Page Hall, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
for $2.50. Remittances should be made 
out to the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. 


Films Worth Knowing About 
Close-Up of Nylon 
Sound, color, 22 minutes. Nylon Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Questions commonly asked about ny- 
lon are answered in this film. For ex- 
ample: Does nylon keep the wearer 


warm or cool? Does all nylon dry fast? 
Why must some nylon garments be 
pressed when it is unnecessary to iron 
others? Why are not all nylon pleats 
permanent? What does nylon con- 
tribute to blends with other fibers? The 
film was planned for use in training 
sales personnel, but the information 
and presentation are such that it would 
be equally worthwhile for a class in 
clothing selection or textiles. 


Food for Thought 
16 mm, color, 22 minutes. Association 
Films, 35 West 45 Street, New York City. 
Free on loan. 

Rules for using the pressure cooker 
and how modern cookery methods help 
the homemaker are dramatized in this 





film. A mother, screen 


played by 
star Spring Byington, is introduced to 
the pressure cooker by her high school 
trained daughter. The films were made 
for the Pressure Cooking Institute. 




















ITH TV stations springing up all 

over the country, any home econo- 
mist, even in the smallest town, may 
be asked to take part in a television 
program one of these days. Why not 
clip and save each month’s TV Corner? 
Then, when you need them, it will be 
easy to refer to these clippings for ideas 
on how to do your program. 


4-H Clubbers on TV 


Four-H Club members in Hennepin 
County, Minnesota, are regular perform- 
ers on television shows over TV sta- 
tion WTCN, Minneapolis-St. Paul. Last 
summer club members gave more 
than half a dozen demonstrations. 


Elizabeth Burr, the county home agent, 
works closely with the girls in planning 
the material for the television shows. 
Each girl has practice before 4-H groups 
before she appears on TV. Miss Burr 
arranges her training sessions so that 
4-H members and others see the tele- 
vision demonstrations. 


Indoctrination for 
Television Demonstrators 

A pioneering series of indoctrination 
meetings for television demonstrators 
was organized recently for home econo- 
mists who demonstrate banana recipes 
for the United Fruit Company. These 
meetings, designed to improve the TV 
presentations, were held in New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago. Home econo- 
mists from 34 local television stations 
and from the Homemakers’ Exchange 
program, which is shown over 22 sta- 
tions on the CBS-TV network, were in- 
vited to attend the refresher course. 
The meetings were arranged by Ina 
S. Lindman, head of the United Fruit 
Company's home economics department, 
and Una Wood, who is the department's 
head recipe demonstrator. 
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We're dying to tell you what this wonderful, newest 


Johnson’s Wax product is—but our lips are sealed! We 
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can’t tell anybody till we're ready to tell everybody! 
00 
But it won't be long until you'll be hearing all about it. 
ladle & y 8 
All we can say now is, it’s a product for home use—one you'll 
‘a want to test so you can tell your students about it. Entirely 
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By Alma Bentley 


State Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
South Carolina Department of Education 


conferences can be Fun! 


ONFERENCES can be fun if every- 
body works, South Carolina teach- 
ers have discovered. Such confer- 

ences can also be stimulating and in- 
formative, as the following reports of a 
recent annual conference in South Caro- 
lina show. 

This conference was successful for the 
following reasons: 

1. A large number of teachers planned 
the meeting. 

2. Everyone at the conference took 
part in the program. 

3. Everyone took part in the evalua- 
tion. 

4. Many excellent teaching materials 
were shown. 

5. Many ideas for the improvement 
of teaching in different areas of home- 
making were presented. 


Planning the Conference 

Homemaking teachers in South Caro- 
lina believed they needed more ex- 
change of ideas for teaching the dif- 
ferent areas of homemaking. The pro- 
gram for the summer conference was 
planned around this theme. Each of 
the five districts selected an area of 
work. Groups of teachers in each dis- 
trict then planned ways to show the 
whole conference group ideas for using 
varied experiences and teaching ma- 
terials to help in attaining goals. Each 
district also selected a different tech- 
nique and planned ways it could be 
used and combined with other tech- 
niques of teaching in stimulating and 
maintaining interest in the solution of 
varied problems. 

The first day of the conference was 
used for registration, over-all confer- 
ence plans, and committee work. The 
second day was devoted to work in per- 
sonal and family living. Emphasis was 
focused throughout the conference on 
how to teach personal and home living 
through all homemaking education. 

The following reports show how each 
of the working committees contributed 
to the success of the annual conference. 
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Child Development 


Cochairmen—MABLE JOHNSTON 
—LIttigE McNAtTT 
District Supervisor 
—ANNIE MAc CoLEMAN 


One group of teachers in District I 
presented ways of introducing child de- 
velopment and another group first aid 
and care of the sick. The first group 
in presenting ideas for teaching child 
development used an exhibit of home- 
made children’s toys made by home 
economics students as a way of intro- 
ducing the unit. 

The teaching situation which was dra- 
matized was one that might be used in 
any school. One person acted as the 
teacher and two others as pupils, The 
teacher asked the pupils to come during 
conference period to help set up an ex- 
hibit of children’s toys. The toy box 
was unpacked—trains, blocks, dolls, 
books and hand puzzles were examined. 
By the end of the period the girls were 
eager to make toys for their younger 
brother or sister. 

During the discussion it was brought 
out that this unit might be taught 
before Christmas so as to provide suit- 
able toys for gifts as well as interest 
in child development. Teachers de- 
scribed opportunities which the high 
school student had for observing and 
working with small children. Some 
schools reported having play schools 


in the homemaking department. Others 
reported working with first grade pu- 
pils, and still others with small chil- 
dren in homes, churches and other pub- 
lic meetings. One teacher gave a re- 
port of a “baby sitters conference.” 
Girls who were baby sitters and mothers 
of some of the girls and also mothers 
who had employed baby sitters came 
together for a one day conference. 

Posters, charts, bulletins and other 
teaching materials were shown. Books 
for different ages had been evaluated 
and the selected ones placed on exhibit. 
The entire conference group discussed 
what should be taught in child devel- 
opment and ways of helping girls and 
parents with their problems. 





Personal and Family Living 


Chairman—Rosa CANNON HANCOCK 
District Supervisovr—KATHERINE WRIGHT 


Homemaking teachers believe that 
family living cannot be emphasized too 
much in the present day confusion that 
tends to disrupt the family: District 
V had the responsibility of presenting 
ideas for teaching personal and family 
relationships through the classroom, 
Junior Homemakers Association and 
adult groups. 

A questionnaire on “Marriage and 
Other Careers” was presented to a class. 
The group tallied and discussed the re- 
sult and planned ways and means to 
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fearn about the careers in which they 
were interested. 

The Junior Homemakers Association 
phase of the work was presented as a 
typical program using a panel discus- 
sion on “Personal Relationships.” Con- 
sultants from the State Board of Health 
answered questions that were of vital 
importance to young people. 

In using the technique of socio-drama, 
the teachers presented a family with 
many problems. As a family group, 
they planned how all members could 
meet their situations through coopera- 
tion. Teachers, without a previous re- 
hearsal, portrayed individual family 
members and their problems. As the 
problems were presented, all members 
helped work out a solution. 

The family group decided to work 
on their problems together. In the 
second scene, the family had another 
family council and members reviewed 
the progress they had made. Bobby, 
age 4, youngest member of the family 
said, “Gee, I bet we have more fun 
than anybody else in the whole wide 
world.” 

Discussion followed on problems girls, 
boys and adults have as individuals 
and as families and how homemaking 
teachers can help them be better pre- 


pared to meet and solve these prob- ° 


lems. Charts, bulletins, books, film- 
strips and films have been reviewed and 
suggested lists were presented to the 


group. 





Making Our Homes More Livable 


Chairman—E.izABETH HALL 

District Supervisor—HALuiE B, ABELL 

Crowded living conditions have 
caused many girls and mothers to ask, 
“How can I create a living area which 
will be attractive for the family and a 
good place to entertain friends?” The 
teachers in District II considered what 
could be done about this problem. 
Plans: were’ made for preparing a living 
area that any girl could have. 

Students, homemakers and_ teachers 
began to search attics, basements and 
trash piles to see what useless materials 
could be made usable. The cast-offs, 
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including chairs without seats, jugs, bot- 
tles, kerosene lamps, cotton sacks, scraps 
of material and lumber were assembled. 

Books, magazines and homes of 
friends were examined for ideas about 
how the material could be used. After 
much hard work the useless arti- 
cles were transformed into the couch, 
lamps, chairs, bookcase, end tables, rugs 
and flower containers shown in the illus- 
tration. The group proved the truth 
of the following jingle: 


“It doesn’t take a lot of cash 
To make a home like new; 
Expenditures need not be rash 
If you’ve the will to do.” 





The Three C’s of Clothing 


Chairman—MArE MILLER ANDERSON 

District Supervisor—EpitH WILLIAMS 

An original skit prepared by District 
IV portrayed good and poor buying 
habits when selecting patterns, material 
and equipment. 

A basic blue dress suitable for school 
was modeled. Different types of collars, 
belts, peplums, bags, hats and shoes were 
modeled with the dress to show how it 
could also be varied for different oc- 
casions. 

An exhibit of articles which could be 
made with little cost and time was 
shown. This included bags, hats, belts, 
aprons, collars, beads, costume pins. 
Members of the conference were asked 
to show articles they were wearing 
which had been homemade. 

The discussion period was an ex- 
change of interesting experiences which 
teachers had found successful. Many 
types of teaching materials were ex- 


hibited including charts, books, bul- 
letins, films, filmstrips, fabrics and 
equipment. Teachers were urged to 


spend less time collecting and more time 
evaluating and selecting good teaching 
aids. 

Short cuts in clothing construction 
were presented and ideas of how stu- 
dents could make attractive clothing 
more easily and in less time were dis- 
cussed. The development of good 
habits in selecting, making and caring 


for clothing was emphasized for the 
girl and her family. 

The last session of the conference 
was devoted to a summary of the evalu- 
ation, reports of committees, and mak- 
ing plans for continuing to improve 
the summer program. Everyone agreed 
that this was truly an exchange of ideas 
of all persons and that conferences can 
be fun when everyone shares. 





When We Cook 


Materials Chairman—Mary S tive KMAN 
Discussion Chairman—Giapy$ YOUNG 
Film Chairman—Rutu DANTZLER 
District Supervisor—E.xa S. WYMAN 


District III used a class discussion to 
introduce the first year fgods unit, 
“When We Cook.” The group made 
plans to show how a class could de- 
velop more interest in eating for better 
health, personal appearance and gen- 
eral well-being. As a basis for the 
discussion a film was shown. A high 
school classroom was arranged. One 
teacher took the part of a 9th grade 
home economics teacher and _ other 
teachers were members of the class. The 
bulletin board depicted “Traveling Fou 
Health by Route of Basic Seven.” 

An exhibit of foods in the 
Seven groups was:arranged as “Steps 
to Good Health—To Poor Health.” The 
exhibit consisted of two sets of steps 
with seven steps in each. One set was 
strong, sturdy and painted white. On 
each step was an attractive arrangement 
of foods in one group of the Basic 
Seven. ‘The second set of steps were 
rickety and unpainted. On cach step 
was an arrangement of foods bought in 
canteens for lunch. 

The class began with two students 
entering the classroom early to arrange 
flowers. Before the other class members 
entered the teacher explained to the 
conference group the objectives for the 
day and asked the two girls to dis 
tribute materials. An explanation was 
given to the class about the movie to 
be shown and each girl was given a list 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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the job 
you 
want! 








By Alice Ross McCarthy 


Placement Manager, Professional Division 
Executive Service Corporation, New York City 


nd what areas of home eco- 
eee a nomics interest you, and how 

do you hope to use your train- 
ing in a position?” I asked the young 
home economist who sat at my desk. 
“I don’t really know,” she replied; “I 
thought you could tell me what is avail- 
able.” 

Does this episode amaze you? I hope 
it starts you thinking toward a con- 
structive plan for finding the job you 
want. 


Initial Planning 
With the time of your graduation al- 
most here you should be clear in your 
own mind as to the general area of 
work in which you will seek a posi- 
tion. If your plans still seem fuzzy, 
review them with your Dean, placement 
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NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


TELEPHONE: 


PERSONAL DATA: 


JOB AIMS: 


EDUCATION: 


SPECIAL SKILLS: 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES: 


EXPERIENCE: 


REFERENCES: 








Your 


picture 





Age, height, weight, color of hair, eyes. Any 
additional information which will make you 
stand out to the employer, such as “born and 
raised on large Iowa farm,” or “family owns a 
summer resort, assisted in every phase of its 
operation.” 


State kind of position you want. Indicate in 
concise, direct statements, why your education, 
training and experience especially qualify you 
for the position you desire. 


Name of college or university, date of gradua- 
tion. Major subjects which contribute to job 
aims. Explain briefly how each related course 
or your major prepares you for the job you 
wish to do. 


Describe skills which you know will be an asset 
to your work; i.e.: shorthand, typing, sketching, 
musical ability. 


Explain your activities and mention only those 
which called for significant leadership on your 
part or those where you were an active con- 
tributing worker. Abbreviations or Greek let- 
ters which represent your activities connote 
nothing to an employer. 


List chronologically, with last position first, 
all work experience. Describe briefly your 
duties and responsibilities. Each practical ex- 
perietice makes you that much more valuable to 
the prospective employer. 


Indicate where your college credentials are 
available or list two college professors and 
two employers who have agreed to recommend 
you. 








counselor or professor in your major 


terest. Try to think seriously and con- 


field. 

Possibly you could secure interviews 
with home economists already estab- 
lished in their careers. I am always 
impressed with the courtesy and time 
extended to beginners by busy home 
economists. If you want to talk with 
one of these people be sure to write or 
call for an appointment. To arrive un- 
announced causes real embarrassment 
because a member of your profession 
does not want to appear uninterested 
in your problems, but deadlines must 
be met and the lecture notes prepared 
irrespective of visitors. A prompt note 
of thanks is due anyone who helps 
in your career planning. 

Read all the vocational literature you 
can obtain concerning your field of in- 


structively about your training, talents, 
skills and personality as they relate to 
your job plan. This will pay you many 
times over when your actual job hunt- 
ing days arrive. 


Expediting Your Plan 
—Locating a Job 


Your college placement office or the 
person designated to counsel you on 
job hunting can be of real help to you 
now. Through this source you can 
obtain. information on job trends, help 
in letter writing, assistance in the 
preparation of credentials and specific 
job leads. Many a graduate has learned 
to her sorrow how valuable this help 
would have been if she had taken ad- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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REPORT: trom 


> National 4-H Club Congress 


Over a thousand 4-H Club members came to Chi- 
cago last November for the 29th 4-H Club Congress. 
For the first time, every state in the union was repre- 
sented, along with Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
eleven foreign countries. 

Better Living for a Better World was the theme of 
the entire meeting. 

Two of the distinguished speakers, President Harold 
Stassen of the University of Pennsylvania and Governor 
W. Kerr Scott of North Carolina, are former 4-H Club 
members. In his address, Stassen outlined a four-point 
program for the United States. He advocated a power- 
ful armed strength, no appeasement for foreign coun- 
tries with different ideologies, constant work to improve 
the United Nations and fulfillment of our obligations 
to the rest of the world. Governor Scott advised the 
4-Hers to change with the times, adjust to conditions 
and be masters of the situation. 

Other speakers were Judge Camille Kelley of Mem- 
phis; Wheeler McMillen, publisher of the Farm Jour- 
nal; Basil O’Connor, president of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis; Charles Kettering of Gen- 
eral Motors; Raymond Firestone of Firestone Rubber 
and Tire Company; Fowler McCormick of Interna- 
tional Harvester; Thomas A. Farrell of Dearborn Mo- 
tors; and Thomas E. Wilson of Wilson and Company. 

Winners of 4-H achievement awards were honored at 
a number of special events. These 4-Hers had done out- 
standing work in such fields as food preparation, can- 
ning, clothing and electrical projects. Many state win- 
ners received all-expense trips to the Congress, while 
national winners were given scholarships in addition. 


> Home Demonstration Agents’ Association 


High lights of the Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Convention, which was held concurrently with the 4-H 
Congress, were the election of officers, the recognition 
luncheon and the establishment of the Grace Frysinge) 
Fellowship. | 

The new HDA officers are as follows: Carmen John- 
son, president elect; Helen L. Clark, first vice president; 
Lilah Hembree, secretary; Helen Hackman, third vice 
president. Former officers who retain their positions 
are Mary S. Switzer, president; Helen Miller, second 
vice president; and Nelle Thrash, treasurer. 

At the recognition luncheon, 53 home demonstration 
agents from 36 states and Puerto Rico were acclaimed 
for their outstanding work in an impressive ceremony. 
Certificates for distinguished service were presented by 
M. L. Wilson, director of extension. 

The establishment of a fellowship which will pro- 
vide for personal enrichment by the sharing of experi- 
ences and interests through visits of agents between 

(Concluded on next page) 
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mid-winter meetings 











Top. National winners of the Westinghouse Farm 
and Home Electric Program pose for a photograph 
at the 4-H Congress. Each won a $300 scholarship 


Center. Honored guests at the tenth birthday party 
of the Spool Cotton 4-H Clothing Achievement 
Program were this year’s twelve national winners 


Below. A pyramid of pretty national winners of 
Kerr’s 4-H Canning Achievement Program smile at 
the camera over a V-shaped home canning display 








states was announced. The suggestion of naming the 
fellowship for Grace Frysinger in honor of her con- 
tributions to the field was adapted unanimously. Miss 
Frysinger, who had spoken to the agents on Home 
Demonstration in the Atomic Age, expressed her ap- 
preciation of the honor. 


> American Vocational Association 


Home economists shared in the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion when more than 2000 delegates met for the annual 
AVA meeting in Miami, November 27 through Decem- 
ber 1. Ata time when headlines were grim, the dele- 
gates calmly discussed how vocational education can 
make its best contribution to a rapidly changing world. 

Better Home Living in a Better World was the theme 
of the home economics section meetings which were 
planned by Josephine Pazdral of Texas and her com- 
mittee. Eva W. Scully, state supervisor from Arizona 
and vice president of the home economics section pre- 
sided. The first day, state supervisors and teacher 
trainers met in individual sessions to hear reports from 
members of their groups. During the next three days 
outstanding speakers elaborated on themes of family 
life education for international understanding, how 
home economics can contribute to life adjustment edu- 
cation and evaluation as an integral part of the home 
economics education program. Space does not permit 
our giving even the highlights of the fine talks and stim- 
ulating discussions here, but we shall try to bring you 
some of the thinking of this group in future issues of 
this magazine. 

At the annual AVA banquet special tribute was paid 
to L. H. Dennis, who has retired after serving as execu- 
tive secretary of the AVA for seventeen years. His suc- 
cessor is M. D. Mobley, formerly state director of voca- 
tional education in Georgia. Martha Creighton, pro- 
fessor of home economics education at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in Blacksburg, Virginia, was elected to 
serve the three-year term as vice president representing 
the home economics education section. The newly 
elected president of the AVA is H. C. Fetterolf, chief of 
agricultural education in the Pennsylvania state depart- 
ment of public instruction. 


> School Food Service Association 


Over five hundred members of the School Food Serv- 
ice Association met in Kansas City, Missouri, for their 
fourth annual convention from November 8 through 
10. Thirty-eight states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada were represented. 

Speakers included Robert W. MacVicar of Oklahoma 
A&M College, who spoke on The Peculiar Nutritional 
Needs of the School Child, and Ercel S, Eppright, who 
discussed Knowledge versus Practice in Child Nutri- 
tion. Mary de Garmo Bryan presided over a panel on 
school lunch training programs. Other speakers dis- 
cussed Food Acceptance and the School Lunch, Sanita- 
tion Programs for Lunchrooms, and Food Purchasing 
and Menu Planning. 

A session on layouts and equipment for the school 
lunchroom was also held with John Hargrove, architect 
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Top. Regional councilors of the NHDAA., Left to 
right are Anabelle Dickinson, Eugenia Van Land- 
ingham, Iva L. Holladay and Eleanor Tompkins 


Below. Officers of the NHDAA. Mary S. Switzer, 
the president, is seated at center. At her left is 
newly elected president elect Carmen Johnson 


and SFSA consultant, as speaker. Blanch Dow and 
Ruth Leverton spoke at the last two meetings. 

The new president is Winning Prendergast, Food 
Service Director of Wayne University, Detroit. She 
succeeds Thelma Flanagan of Tallahassee, Florida. 

The 1951 conference will be held in New York City 
from November 12 to 14 with the Hotel Statler as of- 
ficial headquarters. 

—Reported by ELEANOR D. WESTFALL 


Director of School Lunches, Boston Public Schools 


> Midcentury White House Conference on 


Children and Youth 


A meeting of major importance to all persons inter- 
ested in children was the Midcentury Conference on 
Children and Youth held in Washington, D. C, in early 
December. Financed by congressional and _ private 
grants, this conference included the American Home 
Economics Association among its many sponsors. 

Social workers, clergymen, mental hygienists, home 
economists and representatives of many other interested 
groups met for a crowded five days of speeches and dis- 
cussions on all phases of child welfare and develop- 
ment. Full reports of the conference will be published, 
but will not be ready for some months. Reports of the 
meetings, can also be found in the Survey Graphic, 
(Jan.) and the Journal of Home Economics (Feb.) 
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Traphagen experiments with 


a new medium and presents 


Fashions on TV 


PARADE of historic costumes, a demonstration of 
A draping, a lecture—with diagrams—on hair styling 

—all these have been features of the Traphagen 
School of Fashion’s recently initiated television series. 
The show was commenced early in September 1950 as 
part of WJZ-TV’s two-hour Market Melodies, a pro- 
gram for homemakers. Started tentatively for one day 
a week, it is no longer an experiment on the part of 
either the school or the TV station, but an anticipated 
twelve to fifteen minute feature seen twice weekly on 
the program. 

The first shows were on Tuesdays at 12:30 and fea- 
tured the costume collection of the school. The pres- 
entation ran the gamut from period shoes and stockings 
to American bridal gowns of the nineteenth century. 
Some outsized stockings belonging to George the 
Fourth of England provided humor on one program. 

Interest in Korea was responsible for another show, 
the students appearing in authentic native costumes 
from the school’s costume collection. Another dem- 
onstration featured a student remodeling old hats. 

A talented young student, Lee Menichetti, who is 
specializing in dress design, showed the Market Mel- 
odies audience how to drape scarves and stoles, He 
used a girl student as his model. At another time, Mr. 
Menichetti showed how to drape a costume from one 
uncut length of material. 

The show is impromptu with Sydney Smith and Wal- 
ter Herlihy of the television studio interviewing teach- 
ers and students assigned to the various programs. The 
student actors like wearing old-fashioned costumes be- 
longing to the school’s museum and they like being 
made up by the television studio’s make-up men. 

Choosing the program “talent” has its amusing side. 
For example, the school’s wardrobe lady had difficulty 
in finding a student with a waistline small enough for 
a nineteenth century ball costume worn at the last ball 
given in Paris by the Empress Eugenie. 

It was not long before the Traphagen program 
caught on and another section or “package” was added, 
making two shows a week for the school. This second 
phase is under Devah Woillard, teacher of costume de- 
sign and illustration, who presents fashion hints. 

The relation of profile and face shape to hair styling 
was the subject of Miss Woillard’s first show. In her 
hair-do story, Miss Woillard showed slightly caricatured 
round, square, pear-shaped and heart-shaped faces and 

(Continued on page 95) 
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By Helen Shelly 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
New York, New York 


Wrong: Bangs; 
high _ neckline 
Right: Hair up, 
fluffy; V neck 





Hair-do for round-faced gir 


Wrong: Hair 
low on neck 
Right: Hair 
up on head 






Hair do fo 


Wrong: Deep V 
neckline 

Right: Strapless, 
emphasizing width 





Neckline for sloping shoulder 


Pink chalk, invisible on TV, is used for lines 
which are to be traced in blue during the program 
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the way it's made 


When your students select patterns for spring projects, 
remind them that their choice of fabric will determine 
the type of dress. These patterns illustrate how almost chameleon-like 
changes can be made in the same design by simply 
varying the combination of fabrics and colors. Fabrics should be suitable 
for the pattern, the occasion and the wearer’s 
needs. A fashion-wise girl expresses her personality 


through well-coordinated fabrics and patterns. 
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the way its worn 


By Catherine Perry 


They can make a dress casual or dressy, in taste 

or overdone. Help students to choose acces- 
sories wisely. ‘The ideas below will give teen-age 
wardrobes zip and versatility. 


A CCESSORIES express mood and personality. 





Create a school fad. Next time it’s cold 
and stormy, drape a 36-inch scarf over head 
and shoulders. Top witha hat. The scarf 
is designed by Glentex. 


Put those basic pumps into a party mood. 
Just tuck on a pert daisy clip. Or use nat- 
ural flowers on linen or velvet pumps. 


Add color to a basic dress with plain or two-toned 
ribbon criss-crossed and caught in a circlet or emblem 
under a Peter Pan collar. 


Make a dark winter dress look like 
spring with 34 yard of grosgrain rib- 
bon. Mitre at center front. Try it 
in mauve-pink against navy; orange 
ice on brown or grey. 


Camouflage a wide neckline, Drape 
a 36 inch square around the shoulders, 
tie and tuck a white carnation into 
the knot. 








Emphasize a pretty waistline with a 
bright chiffon 36-inch square worn as 
a belt and caught with white violets. 
Perfect against pastel spun rayon or 
linen skirts. 
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By Ethel W. Wyllie 
Chairman, Homemaking Department 
Willowbrook High School, Compton, Calif. 


laundry lesson 








OING the family wash is fun!” Perhaps you 

wouldn’t expect such a statement to come from 

the teen-age miss of today—or of any other day, 
for that matter. 

Neither did their mothers, nor did I when the laun- 
dry unit was first suggested. It all developed when we 
decided to add a course in Homemaking I for our 
ninth graders. The course was set up under the George- 
Bardin plan, with one semester consisting of units in 
family laundry, clothing construction and grooming: 
and another in food preparation and serving, and child 
care. 

Our students come from the lower income groups, 
where standards of cleanliness are often not very high, 
and good working conditions at home are not preva- 
lent. For these reasons, we felt that a unit in family 
laundry should give general instructions and informa- 
tion covering all operations in doing a family wash. 
Such information is usable with any type of equipment. 
Also, we wished to provide each girl with the oppor- 
tunity to do her family’s wash at school with super- 
vision one time during the semester under the best 
working conditions we could provide. 

Our clothing laboratory was originally built with an 
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eight by eight foot alcove equipped with two laundry 
tubs, a hot water heater, and two built-in ironing 
boards. An automatic washer, clothes dryer and small 
ironer were purchased at a substantial saving through 
a special plan for schools. One laundry tub was re- 
moved to provide space for the washer. The drier was 
placed facing the washer a few feet away. I realize 
that this is not an ideal place for the drier, but we had 
to make the best use of the space available to complete 
our laundry. An unused showcase was converted into 
a cupboard for laundry supplies. We purchased two 
automatic hand irons and a steam iron, which are 
used by the clothing classes as well. 

The course was started in the fall of 1948. At present 
the fifth group of girls is enrolled. 

The first two weeks of class are spent in general 
group instruction in the principles and practices of 
family laundry. We discuss water, softeners, soaps, de- 
tergents, how clothes get clean, rinsing, bluing, bleach- 
ing, stain removal, starching, hanging, ironing, han- 
dling delicate fabrics, and storing clothes. We discuss 
all types of washing equipment, their care and _ use. 
Tests are made using both mild and general laundry 
soaps and detergents with tap water, which in our area 
is fairly hard, and distilled water for comparison. The 
use of washer and dryer is demonstrated completely 
several times. 

Clothes used for the ironing demonstration include 
some rayons, an article with ruffles, a man’s shirt and a 
dress. When the ironer is demonstrated, we have on 
hand enough dish towels and aprons from the foods 
laboratory so that each girl can have a turn. It is 
explained that many kinds of garments can be ironed 
on an ironer with enough practice; but since we have 
not that much time, the ironer will be used for flat 
work and simple garments. Added attention is given 
to using the hand iron on the more difficult items. 
All of this activity in class creates much interest in the 
individual washdays. Making up the schedule brings 
out the extent of this interest as each girl wants to be 
the first to bring her wash from home to do at school. 

What preceeds the washday is important, especially in 
acquainting the parents with this phase of our program. 
One week before this big event a letter is sent home 
explaining the program. I have yet to find a family 
that did not cooperate enthusiastically with our project. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


By this time class work has progressed to the next 
unit. 

With so many girls to schedule each semester, it is 
necessary to have two girls wash on every Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Monday and Friday are 
reserved for special assignments. One girl starts first 
period, the other starts third period. By keeping a 
careful check on time, they are able to keep out of 
each other’s way. Completing the laundry takes four 
periods, one of which is homemaking. This means that 
the girl must be excused from three of her classes that 
day. It is not difficult to arrange, since our principal, 
Mrs. Marian Wagstaff, feels that it is an experience 
very valuable to our girls. If this is a problem at 
your school, you could point out that football teams 
are excused for games, the orchestra and band for 
special events, the glee clubs for special rehearsals. 
Why not be excused from class to wash? 

Two medium-sized loads of clothes are brought to 
school in the morning by the student. She sorts them 
and washes the load taking the shortest time first. 
While they are washing she prepares the starch. Since 
we have no way of making hot starch, we use the bottled 
liquid variety. When the first load is in the drier, 
she starts the second load in the washer. Clothes to be 
ironed are removed from the dryer at the proper damp- 
ness, rolled and placed in one of our small tubs to be 
ironed. Before the end of the second period, the iron- 
ing is under way. By the time the second girl comes 
in third period, the washer is empty and waiting. 

The choice of clothes brought in is up to the girl, 
but she must include flat work, a shirt, a dress and 
some rayons. As she irons, the clothes are placed on 
hangers where they remain for the rest of the day. 
At the close of school, the student folds and wraps 
the clothes, and is taken home by the teacher. 

Home visits are an important part of teaching, and 
are required under the George-Bardin plan. Bring- 





Each girl in Mrs. Wyllie’s class washes, dries and irons 
her family laundry at school. Schedules are carefully 
planned so two girls can work at one time. The girls 
enjoy doing laundry and are eager to take their turns 
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An 8 by 8 foot alcove in the clothing laboratory became 
the homemaking laundry in this school. It was equipped 
with an automatic washer, clothes dryer and small ironer. 
A showcase was converted into a cupboard for supplies 


ing home clean clothes makes a good impression on 
the mother, and makes the short visit very pleasant 
and natural. The school and the teacher are placed 
in a favorable position. A grade is given for each 
of these points: initiative, following directions, use 
of the washer and dryer, use of the iron, use of the 
ironer and clean-up. 

While the washing is going on, clothing classes are 
being conducted in the same room. This makes double 
supervision for the teacher. However, complete wash- 
ing directions are posted inside the cupboard to refresh 
memories and help from the teacher is always avail- 
able if needed. After the first few wash days, the cloth- 
ing classes go about their work as if nothing unusual 
were happening. 

Other washes are handled by special assignment. 
Linens, towels and aprons from the foods laboratory 
are laundered twice each week. During football season, 
we washed the thirty-six pairs of football pants a few 
times*to help out in an emergency. Each semester, 
the fifty robes of the school chorus are laundered. Oc- 
casionally, bedding from the nurse’s office, shower 
curtains from the gym, and gloves from the band uni- 
forms come our way. Now and then, some child wear- 
ing especially dirty clothes is sent in to be cleaned up. 
Our laundry has become an important item of school 
equipment, as well as an instructional unit. 

Although many students have used the equipment 
during the past few years, only two repairs, both minor, 
have been needed. Our service man says it is an ex- 
cellent record for us and the equipment. 

Since none of our textbooks cover this work, it was 
necessary for me to write a chapter, which was mimeo- 
graphed for each girl’s notebook. 

It has been asked if teaching laundry is necessary 
in a homemaking class. My answer is an emphatic 
yes. Laundry is surely an important and time consum- 
ing part of a homemaker’s duties. Home economics 
education in our schools has developed far beyond the 
foods and clothing stage. It is up to us as teachers 
of homemaking to find more areas within our field in 
which to offer instruction. Surely there is room and 
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a necessity tor expansion. Herein lies our future. 

We have been questioned about the wisdom of in- 
stalling equipment of a type not found in our homes. 
There are several reasons for choosing automatic equip- 
ment. The safety factor is an important one. It would 
not be safe to have a student using a wringer without 
constant supervision by the teacher. 

In our foods and clothing laboratories we like to 
have the newest and best ranges, refrigerators and sew- 
ing machines that we can secure, and feel that we are 
out of date if we do not have them. Surely we would 


not want to equip a laundry with old-type equipment. 
We want our laundry to have the newest and best 
possible. Automatic equipment is being purchased for 
homes and used in serve-yourself laundries by more 
people every day. Many of our girls become domestics 
and should know how to use it. The principles and 
practices of good laundry techniques are the same 
regardless of equipment used. We are putting over 
the material and the students like it. As the teacher, 
it is very gratifying to have the girls ask, ‘““When can 
I wash again?” 





What to do about hard water 


N about two-thirds of the country, laundering has 

the special problem of hard water. If hard water 
minerals are not handled properly, clothing and house- 
hold fabrics become dingy and rough and their life is 
shortened. Thus an important aspect of the laundering 
lesson is instruction in methods of dealing with hard 
water. 

Hard water contains minerals, principally calcium 
and magnesium, in varying amounts—the more minerals 
the harder the water. Water under 3 grains of hardness 
per gallon is considered soft. Water with 3 to 7 grains 
is considered moderately soft; 8 to 12 grains, moder- 
ately hard; and over 12 grains, hard. 


Why Is Hard Water a Problem? 

When soap is added to hard water it reacts with the 
calcium and magnesium of the water to form an in- 
soluble curd. This curd is visible as the scum that 
floats on the water and the ring in the bathtub. The 
soap that reacts with the minerals loses its cleansing 
power. This wasted soap is costly to the homemaker. 

Soap curd has a deleterious effect on fabrics. It 
clings to the fibers, making them less flexible and more 
prone to break when creased or strained. Curd-laden 
fabrics feel harsh and have a dirty grey appearance. 
When ironed they scorch easily. 


How to Deal with Hard Water 


Water hardness can be controlled by: (1) using clean- 
ing agents that ignore the minerals, (2) sequestering or 
precipitating the hardness, and (3) removing the min- 
erals from the water. 

Using synthetic detergents instead of soap is a sim- 
ple way to cope with hard water. In their earlier stages 
of development they did not have the cleansing ability 
of soap but today synthetic detergents are available 
that give good washing results. Synthetic detergents re- 
act with dissolved minerals but the products are soluble 
and thus continue to contribute to cleaning and do not 
stick to clothing or equipment. 

Soap and synthetic detergents should never be used 
together or alternated in hard water. If they are used 
together the soap scum absorbs the synthetic detergent 
which then loses its cleansing ability. Synthetic de- 
tergents cannot remove soap curd on clothing accumu- 
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By Lois Cook 


lated from previous washings. Alternating with a syn- 
thetic detergent will, in fact, aggravate the soap scum 
problem. Films of soap scum and synthetic detergent 
will build up on the fibers. 

If soap is used, packaged softeners help to obtain a 
cleaner wash and reduce the soap requirements. Their 
action is either to precipitate or sequester the hard 
water minerals and thereby tie them up so that the 
soap cannot react with them. Alkaline water soften- 
ers have been used for many years. Examples are tri- 
sodium phosphate, washing soda and sodium silicate. 
They precipitate the minerals, giving a cloudy appear- 
ance to the water. Fabrics must be thoroughly rinsed 
to remove the precipitate. Because of their alkalinity 
these softeners can be harmful to fabrics if used in too 
large quantities. 

The softener must be thoroughly dissolved in the 
wash water before the soap is added to be effective 
as a softening agent. If the soap and softener are put 
into the water simultaneously, the soap will precipitate 
the minerals. 

The efficiency of these softeners varies according to 
the particular softener and the hardness ingredients 
in the water. 

The advantages of using alkaline softeners are that 
they are cheaper than soap, they reduce the amount of 
soap needed and they improve the cleansing action of 
the soap. 

A more effective type of softening agent, discovered 
in recent years, is the polyphosphates. These unite 
with the calcium and magnesium to form soluble com- 
pounds. They form no precipitate and impart no alka- 
linity. 

These non-precipitating softeners can remove soap 
scum deposits on fabrics. Fabrics are simply washed 
in water to which this type of softener has been added. 
The softener pulls the minerals away from the soap 
film, releasing the soap residue which becomes active 
suds and is rinsed away. 

Softeners of this type give excellent laundering results 
but they are more expensive than soaps and alkalies. 

The third way to control hard water is to remove the 
minerals. The most convenient way is to have munici 
pal softening plants remove the minerals from the 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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How to set a table 


Meet the Young Homemakers! They are the junior high heroines 
of a series of radio scripts by Miss Barton. Although written for broad- 


casts, these scripts could be used as plays with few changes 


By Bess Jane Barton 


Elementary Homemaking Teacher 
Portland, Oregon 


The Young Homemakers. This 

bright spring afternoon the Young 
Homemakers are meeting at Miss Ann’s 
house. Miss Ann’s household consists 
of her. mother, father and younger 
brother who is in the service. As we look 
in upon the girls, Margaret, seated 
upon a low stool beside Miss Ann’s 
chair, is saying— 

MARGARET: Our teacher has been asking 
us if there is something special that 
we do at home to make our family 
happier. Some of the boys said that 
they always washed their faces and 
hands and combed their hair before 
they came to the table; the girls said 
they took care of their own rooms, 
ran errands and played with baby 
brother. 

Miss ANN: What is your special some- 
thing, Margaret? 

Marcaret: I wash the dinner dishes. 
\nd my daddy thinks I do a grand 
job of it. At dinner, last evening, 


Pre is your station — presenting 


he asked mother if she didn’t think 
I should have a reward. 
Miss Ann: And what did mother say? 
Marcaret: Mom said she thought I had 
worked well and faithfully and that 
she was really proud of me, but she 





For formal occasions, the Young Homemakers use a linen 
cloth, delicate china, shining silver shakers and stemmed 
glasses. Gorham’s Melrose silver blends with this setting 
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believed that the feeling of doing a 
job well and thereby giving Mom and 
Dad pleasure was the only reward 
Margaret wanted. And I said, “Why, 
Mom, how did you know?” 

Nancy: Margaret, I feel like you do. 
I don’t wash the dishes at home, but 
I do have to set the table for the 
evening meal. This is my share of 
the family work and there is no reason 
for a reward. But I'd like to know 
how to do it just right. 

RutH: So would I. 

Miss ANN: If everyone is interested in 
table setting, we could practice setting 
a table this afternoon. 

Girts: O, yes. Let’s do it. That will be 
fun. 

Miss ANN: Shall we go into the dining 
room then? 

(Sound of girls talking off mike) 

Miss ANN: Now, everyone get comfort- 
ably seated so you can see what's be- 
ing done. Who can tell me the first 
thing to do? Ruth? 

RutTu: Spread the cloth. 

EMmocENE: Oh, no, Ruth. First you must 
know whether it is to be a dinner, 
a luncheon or a breakfast, and how 
much you are going to have to eat. 

Nancy: It’s important to know how 
many people there will be at the 
table. 

Satty: And if there are enough dishes 
and silver to serve the meal. 

Miss ANN: Those are all good sugges- 


Straw place mats save time and work, the Young Home. 
makers learn. They harmonize with colorful pottery dinner- 
ware and with silverware patterns like Lily of the Valley 


tions. We will pretend there are 
four people having a meal at this 
table—a family—mother, father and 
two children. Emogene advised that 
we know which meal and how much 
food. Will you choose a meal and 
a possible menu, Emogene? 

EMocENE: Yes, Miss Ann. A dinner. 
Here is a menu that I cut out of yes- 
terday’s paper. It sounds like it 
would taste good. 

Miss ANN: Read it to us, will you, 
Emogene? 

EMOGENE: Soup, noodles and tuna fish 
in casserole, buttered peas, carrot and 
raisin salad, whole wheat muffins, jelly, 
home canned peaches and sponge 
cake. 

Girts: Um yum—makes me hungry— 
that does sound wonderful. 

Miss ANN: I think that will be interest- 
ing. Now Ruth, tell us more about 
the table. 

Rutu: The table top must be clean. 
We use a small luncheon cloth or 
place mats. I never stopped to think 
why we do until I overheard mother 
and auntie discussing ways in which 
to save. I was surprised to hear 
auntie say, “One way we can save 
is to have less clothes to wash and 
iron. That way we will save soap and 
electricity.” And mother replied, 


“Yes, I never use my large table cloths 
and dinner napkins.” 
(Continued on page 96) 
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METHOD OF PREPARATION | 


Sift together and set aside 
flour, baking powder, 
salt and cinnamon. 


Blend together shortening and 
sugar. Beat in one egg. 


Add flour mixture, coconut 


and chocolate morsels. Blend well. 


Roll dough 14 inch thick on ungreased 
cookie sheet (approximately 12” x 15”). 


Bake at 375° F. for 15 minutes. When 
almost cool, cut into pieces 114 
inches square. Makes about 48. 
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COCONUT TOFFEE SQUARES 


chocolate morsels 


1% cups all-purpose flour 1 egg 
1 teaspoon baking powder 1 cup shredded coconut 
14 teaspoon salt 1 cup brown sugar 
1% teaspoons cinnamon 1 package semi-sweet 
1 


cup shortening 





DEMONSTRATION POINTERS 


Sift flour before measuring. 
Save on dishwashing by 
using waxed paper. 


Sugar should be firmly packed 
into measuring cup. 


Add coconut and semi-sweet 
chocolate after flour is mixed in. 


Be careful not to roll dough 
too close to the edges of the sheet. 


Coconut toffee squares are delicious 
with steaming cocoa. 
cocoa mix to save time. 


Use a sweet 
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. . . from the Halls of Montezuma . . . to the 


galleons of the Spanish adventurers . . . and 


the chocolate houses of 17th century London 


- « « to today’s test kitchens 


. . . here is the romantic story of 


wei ’ 


By Patricia Appleyard 


like, chocolate has gone through a 

series of historical changes. Of Icg- 
endary origin, it was introduced as 
a rare delicacy for the rich and noble, 
but later became an everyday delight 
for the poorest citizen. In the litera- 
ture of the past, it has been analyzed 
by physicians for medicinal purposes, 
praised by ecstatic gourmets for its 
flavor and denounced by moralists for 
its stimulating tendencies—all with more 
enthusiasm than science. 

Today, chocolate is in its modern 
period. It has been analyzed for chem- 
ical constituents and nutritive value. 
Its manufacture has been mechanized 
and standardized. Quick forms have 
been developed for the modern home- 
maker and home _ economists have 
worked out recipes and rules for its 
use. 

Following are a few of the highlights 
of these centuries of development. 


[i a good many of the foods we 


Long Ago 

Chocolate acquired its scientific name 
in the 18th century when the Swed- 
ish botanist, Linneaus, undertook to 
give Latin names to all living things, 
including himself. (His real name was 
Karl von Linne.) He called the cacao 
tree theobroma cacao, the food of the 
gods, basing the name on an old Mex- 
ican legend. While both the ancient 
Aztecs and Linneaus may have gauged 
the divine appetite incorrectly, they 
showed a good knowledge of human 
food preferences. 

Stories about people who liked choco- 
late go back to the ancient Aztec leg- 
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chocolate 


end of their patron saint of agricul- 
ture. This man, whose name was 
Quatzacoatal, received the seed of the 
first cacao tree from heaven. By eat- 
ing the fruit, he became the master 
of all knowledge, which he then spread 
among his people. 

Another Aztec who appreciated choco- 
late was Montezuma, who ruled Mex- 
ico when the Spaniards conquered it. 
He was rumored to have consumed 50 
cups a day. His subjects probably also 
liked chocolate—in more ways than one 
—since it was used for money as well 
as food. 

Cortez, the Spanish conqueror, pre- 
ferred to use more durable Mexican 
products—like gold—for money, but he 
took their chocolate back to Europe, 
too. Europeans began to serve it as a 
beverage—with the addition of sugar, 
which the Mexicans did not use. In 
Spain, in France, in England, noble 
and commoner became fond of the new 
beverage. 

Clearly, the 1951 teenager’s fondness 
for chocolate ice cream, chocolate cake, 
chocolate fudge, chocolate and cocoa 
beverages, chocolate sauces and frost- 
ings, chocolate pie and pudding— 
chocolate everything—has generations of 
human precedence. And who are we to 
say that the gods did not drink it, 
too, as the Aztec legend said? 


The Modern Products 


At first, chocolate was the only im- 
portant product from the cocao tree. 
Then in 1828 a process for removing 
part of the fat from the chocolate 
and making the remaining substance 
into a fine powder was invented and 
cocoa became a companion product. 
Today both chocolate and cocoa appear 


on the grocer’s shelves in many forms. 

Baking chocolate, the type usually 
used in cooking, is bitter in taste. It 
comes molded in convenient one-ounce 
squares. Another type of chocolate is 
made especially for use in candy mak- 
ing. Sweet chocolate contains sugar. 
Milk chocolate contains both milk and 
sugar. 

Semi-sweet chocolate is sold both in 
bar form and in tiny molded pieces. 
The latter are called semi-sweet choco- 
late bits, dainties, chips or morsels, de- 
pending upon the manufacturer. They 
can be eaten as a confection or used in 
making cookies, frostings, candies and 
sauces. 

Breakfast cocoa contains not less than 
22 per cent cocoa butter. Dutch proc- 
ess cocoa has been treated with alkali 
so that the cocoa can be more evenly 
distributed in liquid, which means less 
sediment in the cup and a darker color 
for the beverage. 

A number of quick cocoa mixes are 
on the market. One is made especially 
for cold chocolate milk. Another is 
recommended for four kinds of quick 
chocolate dishes—beverages (hot and 
cold), frosting, fudge and _ chocolate 
sauce. : 


Tips for Cooking 
with Chocolate and Cocoa 

1. It is frequently necessary to melt 
chocolate when it is used in cooking. 
Because it scorches easily, this should 
always be done over hot water. The 
water should not be boiling because 
steam may come into contact with the 
chocolate and cause it to lump. Choco- 
late need not be grated before melting. 

2. Some chocolate cake recipes call 
for a larger amount of soda than is 
necessary for leavening. The effect of 
this excess soda is to make the cake 
a richer, redder color. However, tests 
have shown that while such a cake is 
richer in appearance, it is less choco- 
latey in taste. 

3. Sometimes chocolate turns a whit- 
ish color. This is caused by the cocoa 
butter separating ‘and rising to the 
surface during warm weather. It does 
not impair the eating quality of the 
product. 

4. It is usually best to use chocolate 
if the recipe calls for it. If it is neces- 
sary to substitute cocoa, 3 or 4 table- 
spoons can be used to one ounce of 
chocolate. In recipes calling for short- 
ening, 114 to 2 teaspoons of fat for each 
ounce of chocolate can also be added. 

5. Hot chocolate or chocolate beverage 
should be boiled for fullest flavor—but 
before milk is added. If the milk is 
boiled, proteins from the milk will 
coagulate and form a scum. Beating 
after it is taken from the range will 

(Continued on page 94) 
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luscious eating and excellent nutrition—both good reasons why we should 
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Chapter VI TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


Fresh fish skillfully prepared means 


disregard tradition and associate fish with feast rather than fast days 


I. DEFINITION 


Fish are cold blooded, aquatic, water 
breathing vertebrates usually having 
fins and scaly, tapering bodies. Shell- 
fish, which are fish with shells as dis- 
tinguished from the fish with bones de- 
scribed above, are of two kinds: those 
with hinged shells, such as clams and 
oysters, and those with crustlike shells 
following the contours of their bodies, 
such as lobsters. 


II. KINDS 

A. “Fish with bones” include thousands 
of varieties. Following are a few 
commercially important types. 
1. Salmon is an important product 
of the Pacific Northwest, but is also 
caught in Atlantic coast rivers and 
streams during the summer. Fresh 
and frozen salmon is most often sold 
as steak. Much salmon is canned. 
2. Cod is one of the major fish 
foods. The center of the cod in- 
dustry is Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
Some cod is packaged as fillets. Other 
codfish products are shredded cod, 
codfish flakes, salt cod, pickled cod, 
and smoked cod. Scrod is young 
codfish. 
3. Tuna is available canned through- 
out the country and is most familiar 
in this form. Much tuna is processed 
in California. 
4. Sea herring is probably the most 
abundant fish in the Atlantic. Many 
young herring are canned as sar- 
dines. Larger sizes are smoked and 
some are salted and spiced. Small 
herring, just past the sardine stage, 
are processed as smoked boneless 
herring. 
5. Mackerel is an example of a fat 
fish which is well adapted to broil- 
ing or baking. Mackerel feed near 
the surface of the ocean in the midst 
of small luminous creatures which 
gleam in the dark and enable fish- 
ermen to spot the fish. 


B. Shellfish 
1. Oysters are an example of shell- 
fish with a hinged shell. Usually 
they live in shallow salt or brack- 
ish water. Beds from which oysters 
are taken are subject to sanitary in- 
spection. Many oysters are cultivated 
on underwater farms. The Chesa- 
peake Bay region and Middle At- 
lantic areas are the source of more 





than half the oysters produced in 
the United States. 

2. Lobsters are examples of crusta- 
ceans or shellfish with jointed outer 
skeletons. They are usually bought 
alive. The average lobster weighs 
from 34 to 3 pounds. 


III. NUTRITIVE VALUE 


A. 


D. 


In the Basic Seven, fish are included 
with meat and poultry as high qual- 
ity protein foods. At least one serv- 
ing from this group should be eaten 
each day. 


. Protein and Fat—Fish are a source 


of complete protein. As in meat, the 
percentage of protein in a given 
kind depends on how fat the fish 
is, the amount of protein decreasing 
with an increase in fat. Cod and 
haddock are low in fat; salmon and 
mackerel are high. 


. Minerals—Salt water fish are an im- 


portant source of iodine. Fish canned 
with the bone is a good source of 
calcium when the bone is eaten. 
Salmon is an example. Fish also 
contain phosphorus and iron. 
Vitamins—Fish liver oils, cod and 
percomorph, for example, are ex- 
cellent sources of vitamins A and D. 
Fish are also sources of the B vita- 
mins. 


IV. BUYING 


A. 





Fresh 
1. Fresh fish are limited in distribu- 
tion and season. Most are consumed 
near areas of production. 
2. A fresh fish should have bright, 
clear eyes, firm flesh, a fresh odor, 
scales that cling tightly to the skin 
and a characteristic sheen. 
3. Fresh fish may be sold whole or 
round (as they come from _ the 
water), drawn (with entrails re- 
moved), dressed (head, entrails, tail 
and usually fins removed), or pan- 
dressed (small dressed fish ready 
for cooking.) Steaks are cross sec- 
tions of larger fish. Fillets are side 
halves of fish with the bones re- 
moved. They are butterfly fillets 
when the two boned halves are still 
attached to each other. 
3. Oysters, crabs, lobsters and clams, 
if purchased in the shell, should be 
alive. 

(Concluded on page 94) 




























oo veal’ ua skate me 
good work habits? 


Vil. 
Do you encourage students to 
form good food habits? 
VIII. 
Do vine emphasize good human 
relationships? 
IX. 


Are you teaching mnteety or 
subject matter? 


pe 


Do you make student evalua- 
tion of progress and achievement 
an integral part of the course? 
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By Ilse H. Wolf 


Associate Professor, Home Economics Education 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


VERY home economist who teaches 
foods can tell how progressive, prac- 
tical and complete her work is by 

considering this question. In the early 
days of domestic science, the value and 
success of foods or cooking classes 
were judged largely by the kind and 
quality of food prepared. Today lead- 
ers in home economics realize that this 
alone is not a sound criterion, that the 
homemaker, present and future, needs 
more foods training than merely learn- 
ing to cook according to the instructions 
of a teacher. Moreover, they believe 
that cooking classes offer excellent op- 
portunity for teaching essential, related 
subject matter in a functional way. 

One method for checking on the ef- 
fectiveness of foods classes is to answer 
the ten questions given here. Generally, 
the most functional classes would rate 
an affirmative answer for each question; 
this would show that an effort is made 
to meet the needs of the individual in 
relation to foods, their selection, 
preparation and use. The problem 
method of teaching such related subject 
matter in an integrated manner should 
provide the best learning situation, 
especially in laboratory classes where 
learning can take place by doing. 

To teach foods in this way is especi- 
ally applicable to general courses and 
lessons offered on the public school and 
junior college level as well as by home 
demonstration agents, public service 
workers and teachers of adults. In ad- 
vanced college work, when the subject 
matter is more technical and _ special- 
ized, some of the related areas 
may best be presented in separate 
courses. Even then many students may 
require help to understand the rela- 
tionship between the various aspects of 
the subject matter related to foods. 

Every teacher should guide students 
in her own classes to use related ma- 
terials learned in other courses. The 
thoroughness and extent to which this 
related material is taught in the foods 
classes depends on the age of the stu- 


What do you 


dents, their background and needs, and 
on the courses they take. Like all good 
teaching, it must be adapted to the in- 
dividual, class and school. This is evi- 
dent to the teacher when she checks her 
own work against these questions: 


I. Do you guide students to plan their 
food preparation classes before the 
laboratory work begins? 

Essential planning for a successful 
cooking class requires that students 
with teacher guidance: 

A. Set up definite goals or purposes 
—both individual and group. 

B. Plan the meal or food to be pre- 
pared on the basis of learning oppor- 
tunities needed rather than on the food 
likes of the group. 

C. Make out a market order to suit 
the situation. , 

D. Plan a time schedule and _pro- 
vide for a division of responsibilities in 
order to finish in the allotted period 
as well as promote the most learning 
for each individual. Emphasize con- 
servation of time, energy and other re- 
sources as well as sanitation and safety. 

E. Decide on the table appointments, 
decorations and type of service which 
would be most desirable for each oc- 
casion. 

F. Provide for clearing away the meal 
and for cleaning up. 

G. Have a definite means for evalu- 
ating achievement on the basis of goals. 
This should be used as a guide for plan- 
ning future lessons. 

To develop good planning proce- 
dures, it is desirable for the teacher 
to guide the class in several planning 
lessons before giving students the re- 
sponsibility of doing their own planning 
in small family groups. The planning 
must be simple and practical so that it 
will not become distasteful to the stu- 
dents. Although plans for inexperi- 
enced students will be detailed and 
written, they can be made less de- 


tailed and require less writing as stu-, 


dents gain experience and competence. 
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teach in your food classes 


Planning should always remain “a means 
to an end” in order to facilitate the 
work and improve results. In this way 
students can see how valuable good 
planning can be toward promoting suc- 
cess. When this is proved in class, they 
are likely to develop the habit of using 
good working procedures through effec- 
tive planning. 


II. Do you teach cooking on the meal 
hasis? 


Although learning will probably be 
more practical when cooking is taught 
through the preparation of entire meals 
instead of a dish or two, class time is 
often too limited to allow for the 
preparation, service and clearing away 
of a complete meal. Nevertheless, when 
only a few foods are prepared, students 
should plan menus around them. Like- 
wise, they need the experience of plan- 
ning menus to meet the daily food re- 
quirements and meals for a week, in- 
cluding in their plans the foods they 
prepared in class. 

To make meal planning practical, 
meals should meet the needs of a 
specific situation—one that is common in 
the lives of the students. Thereby they 
can learn about the nutritional needs 
of different individuals, the nutritive 
value of various foods, the combination 
of foods to make attractive, appetizing, 
well-balanced meals and the selection of 
foods to meet the economic circum- 
stances of the people who use them. 
Only when meals are prepared and 
served to suit a particular group can 
effective problem-solving procedures 
take place. 


III. Do you teach how to buy and 
handle foods properly? 


Buying and caring for the foods to 
be used in class is a natural learning 
situation and is just as important: as 
learning to cook. Here students select 
and/or buy the kind, quality and quan- 
tity best suited for their situation. In 
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doing that they must know individual 
food needs and recognize how much 
families can spend for foods when they 
live on different incomes and desire 
certain standards of living. This can 
give them actual experience in market- 
ing, keeping accounts and planning 
budgets for the class and the depart- 
ment. 

They should also acquire some un- 
derstanding of the reasons for food 
prices and their significance for family 
welfare as well as their relationships to 


* general economic conditions. With such 


a study they should develop an under- 
standing of the work of the food pro- 
ducer, processor and distributor and the 
realization of the need for all elements 
of the food industry—including the con- 
sumer—to cooperate for their mutual 
welfare. It is important for students 
to understand the effect of different con- 
sumer practices on the food industry 
and general economic conditions. 

Through their marketing studies and 
experiences the students should like- 
wise learn about the food laws and 
their enforcement on the local, state 
and national level. Thus they can see 
the value of such laws and the way they 
function from the viewpoint of the 
consumer as well as of the food indus- 
try. Moreover, they may begin assum- 
ing some responsibilities toward these 
consumer problems. 

At the present time adults and ad- 
vanced students need an understanding 
of the world situation and its influence 
on social and political conditions. In 
relation to this they must become aware 
of what the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of United Nations and other 
groups are doing to solve food prob- 
lems on an international as well as 
national and local basis. 

Since the economic scope of food is 
broad and complex, it may be presented 
in a separate course of food economics, 
or as a major aspect in courses of con: 
sumer economics or household econom- 
ics. When this is done, it is well to try 


to correlate such courses with advanced 
work in foods and vice versa. 

With some groups of students, foods 
classes may need to include food pro- 
duction, Probably this can be best done 
in cooperation with agricultural courses. 
At times a school garden may serve 
as a worthwhile teaching device. Of 
course, a gardening project must be well 
planned to meet the needs of the owner 
and should be well utilized. Good ex- 
perience can be obtained in computing 
the value of home raised produce and 
comparing them with commercial prod- 
ucts both in cost and quality. The 
same is true of food preservation. 

Since good food can be ruined by 
careless handling, students must learn 
how to store and care for food in the 
home in order to conserve its nutritive 
value and palatability and to minimize 
other wastes through practice in the 
laboratory. 


IV. Do you teach students to under- 
stand the scientific basis of and reasans 
for different food preparation pro- 
cedures? ; 

It is not enough for students to know 
how to cook and how to follow recipes 
and directions to produce a good prod- 
uct; they should also understand why 
certain methods are better than others 
in producing a palatable product and 
in conserving nutrients. Moreover, they 
must understand and be able to apply 
scientific cooking principles to various 
classes of foods as well as individual 
foods. 

The advanced students ought to un 
derstand the chemical reactions that 
result from different methods and steps 
of preparation and their effect on the 
taste, appearance, nutritive value and 
digestibility of the food. This shows 
students the value of chemistry and 
other sciences as well as of scientific re 
search in their daily lives. 

Finally, the teacher must assist stu- 
dents in setting up standards for well 

(Continued on next page) 
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prepared foods and in seeing the reasons 
for having such standards. Naturally, 
students will use these standards for 
judging their own products. 


V. Do you make the best possible use 
of all equipment? 


Ideally all furnishings and equipment 
in a foods laboratory are selected for 
their teaching value. For this reason, 
a variety of furnishings and equip- 
ment, preferably on different price lev- 
els, should be used. A laboratory of 
this kind acquaints students with dif- 
ferent products and helps them to de- 
velop judgment in their selection, use 
and care. 

Generally, the furnishings of the 
homemaking department should be su- 
perior to those of the majority of the 


homes though they must not be so far 
beyond the reach of students to dis- 
courage them. In this way the de- 
partment can serve as an incentive and 
guide toward better living. Much good 
teaching can be done through letting 
the department set an example of a well- 
furnished and efficiently-used kitchen 
and home. 

Furthermore, students should form 
the habit of using all equipment skill- 
fully in order to promote safety and 
efficiency in working methods as well 
as serviceability of the equipment. Thus 
they will gain sound information about 
the selection, use, arrangement and care 
of kitchen and dining equipment—both 
large and small. 

In addition to learning how to use 
the best equipment for the job, students 
will find it helpful to learn how to 
improvise equipment safely and effec- 


tively when the right facilities are not 
available. Likewise, the older students 
need to know how to make sithple home 
repairs, and what to do as well as where 
to get help when they encounter dif- 
ficulties with equipment which they 
themselves can not handle. 


VI. Do you guide students to use good 
work habits? 


Every laboratory class can help stu- 
dents form good work habits in order 
to conserve time, energy, materials and 
equipment, and to provide for safety 
and sanitation while they are preparing 
good food. 

Students need to develop judgment in 
the selection of the most appropriate 
dress for food preparation and service 
for both the class and the home as well 
as how to provide the proper lighting, 

(Continued on page 92) 





Students Prepare Frozen 





When frozen dinners are used, the 


only preparation needed is_ placing 
in the oven an hour before serving 


HREE advanced food students at 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
recently investigated the use of frozen 
dinners as a means of making quantity 
food service more efficient. The success 
of their project suggests the possible de- 
velopment of similar commercially pre- 
pared packaged frozen dinners. 

The three girls were studying Spe- 
cial Problems in Home Freezing under 
Dr. Leita Davy, Dean of the School of 
Home Economics. This is an advanced 
course in which each student chooses 
a problem and works independently 
and without supervision except through 
conferences with the teacher. These 
students, who were interested in quan- 
tity food service, chose to prepare 
frozen dinners to serve to large groups. 
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Their first step was to cook and freeze 
the food. They then packed complete 
dinners in individual aluminum foil 
frozen food containers. The menu was 
Swiss steak in tomato sauce, French 
fried potatoes, buttered peas, a hot bun 
and an individual apple pie. One serv- 
ing of meat and sauce was put in the 
bottom of each aluminum foil contain- 
er. On top were portions of the other 
foods separated by partitions of heavy 
aluminum freezer foil. The bun, tight- 
ly wrapped in foil to keep it from be- 
coming soggy with steam, made the top 
layer. 

After the container was sealed, the 
little pie, well wrapped in foil, was 
taped to the top. In preparing the 
pies, the girls lined picnic type three- 
inch cardboard pie pans with heavy 
foil and used them like regular metal 
pans for baking. The newly baked 
pies were cooled, wrapped in heavy 
foil and frozen. 

On the day of the dinner, which was 
served to delegates to the workshop 
conference of the Province VIII College 
Clubs, the packaged meals, still com- 
pletely frozen, were put into 500 de- 
gree ovens, since the girls found this 
method gave best results. After a short 
time the temperature was lowered to 
300 degrees Fahrenheit and was main- 
tained at this point for one hour. The 
meals were served directly from the 
aluminum foil packages. 

The pies were heated before serv- 
ing and eaten from the foil-lined pans. 


Dinners 


There was no soaking of the crust and 
there were no sticky pans or plates to 
wash at any time during preparation 
or serving. 

The meal described here was the sec- 
ond frozen dinner the trio’ had pre- 
pared. Their first was a buffet meal 
for a club consisting of 130 newcomers 
to Fargo. The menu consisted of an 
appetizer of frozen Concord, Thomp- 
son and red grapes, baked ham, French 
fried potatoes and fan-tan rolls. Dessert 
was angel food ice cream layer cake 
frosted with whipped cream and covered 
with frozen strawberries. 

The college home economics club, 
Tryota, benefited from these two frozen 
meals. Tryota paid for the food and 
served the dinners to the workshop 
delegates. At the newcomers’ dinner, 
in addition to serving, Tryota took care 
of decorating the dining room and the 
tables, and of cleaning up afterwards. 
In return for this, the club received 
all profits above food costs. The addi- 
tion of this fund to the club treasury 
provided enough money for the pur- 
chase of twelve dozen trays which will 
be used for serving Tryota Club sup- 
pers. 

These two projects demonstrated not 
only to the three girls who undertook 
them but also to all members of Tryota 
the time saved by using frozen foods 
to serve large groups. In addition, the 
frozen packaged dinner project may 
prove to be the beginning of a new 
method of quantity food service. 
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nutrition high lights 


How Americans use their food and why, and what home economists 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Recently Visiting Professor, Temple University 


can do to help improve national food habits are 


T seems timely that at the mid-mark 

of the century and also at a time 

when an international program for 
good nutrition is being launched 
throughout the world to examine our 
own situation in regard to food supply 
and use. 

According to Dr. Hazel Stiebeling,* 
chief of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion, in 1949 our food supply could have 
given everyone in this country a diet 
meeting the Recommended Daily Al- 
lowances of the National Research 
Council. This is a distinct advantage 
over the preceding fifty years. 

Not every family made good use of 


this opportunity. Differences in the way‘ 


families use their food arise from the 
disparity in knowledge of what con- 
stitutes an adequate diet, as well as 
differences in purchasing power. It 
also comes from lack of conviction that 
an advantage can be gained by changing 
food habits. Habits of eating are 
very personal. They may also follow 
traditional patterns in foreign-born 
families from regions where the diet 
is limited by farm products available 
there. People frequently resent being 
exhorted to change eating habits. It 
will probably take many more years 
of earnest nutrition teaching to convert 
people who are set in their food habits. 

Many forces have been at work in 
this country to bring about a_ better 
dietary situation. Families have had 
higher real incomes. Food supplies 
have been relatively abundant. Ad- 
vances in transportation, processing and 
storage of foods have made many vege- 
tables and fruits, once highly seasonal, 
increasingly available even in smaller 
and more remote communities. Ad- 
vances in food technology have also 
aided in producing new kinds of food 
and putting old foods into new forms 
and packages. Improving the nutrient 
value of highly milled and _ processed 
foods by enrichment with specific nu- 
trients, homogenization and the addi- 
tion of vitamin D to milk, fortification 
of margarine with vitamin A, the ad- 


a 
* Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 
August 1950 
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dition of iodine to table salt and im- 
proved methods of reducing water con- 
tent of milk so it can easily be shipped 
and stored have aided greatly in solv- 
ing difficult problems of supply of es- 
sential foods. 


The 1950 Record 


Because we have made these ad- 
vances, the report for 1950 will prob- 
ably show that our food consumption 
was at least equal to the 1949 record. 
In nutritional value, it may have been 
even superior in some respects. How- 
ever, for the fifth consecutive year, 
there may have been a decrease in per 
capita consumption of fluid milk and 
cream. This is undesirable from a nu- 
tritional point of view and seems un- 
necessary with improved facilities now 
available for shipping milk even to re- 
mote mining camps and ranches. 

A goal of 150 million good diets has 
still to be achieved during 1951 and 
the coming years if we are to be a well 
nourished country. With large armed 
forces to be fed and large groups of 
industrial workers under supervision of 
health authorities it may be possible to 
accomplish much by way of nutrition 
education with people who in the past 
have been resistant to such teaching. 
During a time of national emergency 
there are usually shortages of some food 
materials and increased prices of fa- 
vorite foods, both of which are stum- 
bling blocks to provision of a. satis- 
factory family diet. Where should our 
attention be focused if such shortages 
do occur? 


Foods to Emphasize 


The first food to appear on an em- 
phasized list will, of course, be milk, 
our only really good source of cal- 
cium. Calcium is one of the nutrients 
in which diets in this country tend to 
be low even during the best produc- 
tion years. Since milk is also an ex- 
cellent source of high grade protein, 
a good source of riboflavin and, in fact, 
contains over a hundred nutritive sub- 
stances, it is a nutritional bargain at 


any price. ‘The dried skim milk now 
on the market is a cheap source of 
milk which could be made available 
for low income groups and institutional 
feeding. Its flavor combines well with 
many foods so it can be freely used in 
cooking. Popularizing the use of this 
food would be one of the best ways 
to strengthen our diet. 

Thiamin and niacin, two members of 
the B complex, are usually found to be 
low in national dietary surveys. To in- 
crease the level of these two vitamins 
would require that the amounts of meat, 
legumes, whole grains, enriched grain 
products, fish and poultry be increased. 
Vitamin C is also found to be low in 
many family diets, especially in the 
early spring months. Income level does 
not seem to be the chief cause of a 
shortage of this vitamin; it seems to be 
due to habits of eating too little fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Increased use 
of raw fruits and vegetables, especially 
citrus fruits, tomatoes and cabbage, will 
overcome this deficiency. These foods 
are inexpensive sources of large amounts 
of ascorbic acid. 


Educating the Homemaker 


A facetious statement that the aver- 
age housewife is better at cooking than 
she is at nutrition is probably partly 
true. However, while she is exercising 
her skill as a cook, this same home- 
maker might just as well be using the 
foods which add most to the nutritional 
requirements of the family. 

The teacher of cooking has perhaps 
the best of all opportunities to make 
nutrition popular. Almost every home- 
maker, male or female, is interested in 
learning about good tasting and good 
appearing foods. There is an almost 
unlimited opportunity for the clever 
cooking teacher to demonstrate the best 
and most interesting ways of making an 
ordinary good diet into one which will 
do its part in helping American fami- 
lies to be well nourished and happily 
fed during the years ahead, whatever 
problems of supply and skyrocketing 
prices may arise. 
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MARCH school lunch menus 












































DATE SOUP... .8c HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS..15¢ SANDWICHES..8¢ DESSERTS. .8c 
i | Chicken Grapefruit Juice, Liver Sandwich*, Green | Perfection Corned Beef, Let- | Steamed Fruit Pud- 
Vegetable Beans, Pineapple Pudding tuce; Cheese, Jelly ding, Foamy S. 
2 Cream of Fish Cc howder, Grilled Cheese Sandwich*,| Cabbage and Peanut Butter | Deep Dish 
Asparagus Vegetable Salad, Cherry Pie Pineapple Fresh Salad | Cherry Pie 
| 
Chicken Tomato Juice, ® Sliced Egg and Bacon | *% Raspberry | Ham and Pickle Chocolate 
Noodle Sandwich*, Celery, Fruit Compote Cranberry | Jam Chip Cake 
Beef Chic ken Chop Suey, ‘Green Beans, Pea- Fruit | Lettuce Apple Pie 
nut Butter Sandwich*, Baked Apple | Bologna Roll 
Oyster Stew | Orange Juice, Veal Loaf, “Tomato S., Stuffed Egg "| Peanut Butter *% Cranberry 


' 
| ‘Jam 


| 
| 


Baked Potato, Roll*, Canned Peaches 


| Tomato 





Under the Sea 





| Tomato Juice, Beef with Vegetable on 





| Pimiento Cheese 


Chiffon Pie 
Pineapple Cake 












































Cc howder Biscuit*, Stuffed Celery, Custard Raspberry | Jam 
Cream of | Scalloped Haddock, Mashed Potato, | | Vegetable | American Cheese Boston Cream Pie 
Tomato | Beets, Corn Muffin*, Apple Betty | Sliced Tongue 
2 Vegetable Orange Juice, Cheeseburger*, Red Cab-| Grapefruit and | Egg Salad Strawberry Tart 
bage Slaw, Fruit Gelatin Orange Jam 
{3 Vegetable Meat C ake, Italian Spaghetti, Vienna | Carrot, Cabbage | Corned Beef Orange 
Chowder Bread*, Spice Cake and Raisin Jelly Chiffon Pie 
{4 Clam Se -alloped Potato & “Ham, Green Beans, | Macaroni and American Cheese Date 
Chowder Carrot & Raisin Sandwich", Apple Ss. Tuna Jam Nut Roll 
Onion Tomato Juice, Sausage Patty, Spanish | Asparagus Lettuce and Bacon | Peach Fluff 
15 Rice, Green Beans, Roll*, Peanut Nut Bread and Pudding 
Butter Cup Cake Cream Cheese 
16 Cream of Salmon C roquette, Cream S., Lima | Beans,| Cranberry and | Egg, Olive, Sardine | Rhubarb Pie 
Mushroom Fruit Bread*, Cranberry Sauce Orange Tomato 














Scotch Broth 








i es 
Vegetable 








Molded Prune 


Macaroni Cheese Loaf, Tomatoes, Rye 
and Cheese 


Bread*, Gingerbread, Whipped Cream 


Peanut Butter 
Jelly 


Apple Gingerbread, 
Whipped Cream 





Pear and Mint 





Liverwurst, Rye 


Snow Pudding, 







































































| 
20 Baked ‘Stuffed Potato, Lamb Patty, Peas, | te 
Beef Peach Shortcake | Celery and Bacon ie Custard Sauce 
rh | Potato and Chicken and Yegetable Salad, Roll*,| Apple Sanne Meat | Strawberry 
Leek Cranberry S., ® Caramel Bread Pudding Pineapple Cream Cheese | Shortcake 
22 Cream of Orange Juice, Beef Pie with Vegetables, | Easter Egg | Barbecue | Daffodil Cake 
| Tomato Tossed Salad, Easter Cup Cake | Fruit Spread | 
23 Good Friday 
26 Vegetable | American Chop Suey, Banana and Pea- | Stuffed Peach | Cream Cheese and_ | Devils Foou 
| mut Salad, Bran Muffin* Deviled Ham Layer Cake 
| | Lettuce 
27 Cream of | Baked Beans, Frankfort, Cole Slaw, | Minted Fruit Egg and Relish | Blueberry Pie 
Spinach Apple Sauce Shortcake* Tomato 
28 | Lamb Broth | Tomato ‘Juice, Corned Beef | Hash, As- | Molded ie ream Cheese, Olive IL Lemon 
with Rice paragus and i Ege Salad, Cookie Mexican Slaw A Jam Meringue Pie 
yA] C ream of Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, ‘Gravy, Frozen Fruit Peanut Butter | Cocoanut 
Carrot Peas, Dutch Apple Cake, Lemon S. Jelly and Nut | Custard 
30 Royal | Juice, ‘Tana Salad Roll*, Potato Chips, Flamingo American Cheese * Brownie 
| Cheese |  Wegetable Salad, Cranberry Betty | Fresh Salad 











* Fortified margarine served on all breadstuff. S = Sauce 
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and quantity recipes 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches in the 
Brookline Elementary Schools, by reducing the protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 14 cup and fortified margarine 
to one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B Lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often 
served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


*~ Caramel Bread Pudding 

1 qt. dried milk : _1 eup water 

4 qts. water 234 cups sugar 
2 cups sugar 1 thsp. salt 

2 qts. bread crumbs 1% tbsp. vanilla 
‘1 cup dried egg . 


Reconstitute milk and scald Caramelize 2 cups | 


sugar and add to milk.” When sugar dissolves, add 
bread crumbs and soak 30 minutes. Reconstitute 
eggs and mix with sugar, salt and vanilla. Add to 


first mixture. Bake in a moderate oven until firm. 


Serve with carapiel sauce. 50 servings. 


* Sliced Egg and Bacon Sandwich 


100 slices bread 
1% lb. butter 
1 cup mayonnaise 


36 eggs, hard cooked 
5 Ibs. bacon 
2 heads lettuce 


Hardcook eggs, allowing 34 egg to a sandwich. 
Place lettuce leaf on each slice of buttered bread. 
Arrange slices of hard cooked egg and cooked 
bacon strips. Top with a slice of bread and spread 
with mayonnaise. 50 servings. 


* Cranberry Chiffon Pie 

10 tbsp. gelatin: 1% cups sugar 
1 pt. cold water 1 tsp. salt 
1 #10 can jellied cranberry sauce 12 egg whites 


2 cups lemon juice 1% cups sugar 


34 qt. cream 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes.. Dissolve 
over hot water. Put jellied cranberry in mixer 
bowl. Add lemon juice, sugar and salt. Beat on 
lowest speed until smooth. Add gelatin and beat 
thoroughly. Chill until mixture begins to. set. 
Beat egg whites stiff but not dry. Add sugar grad- 
ually to make a meringue. Fold whipped cream 
into meringue and fold into cranberry mixture. 
Pour into prepared pie shell. Chill. 50 servings. 
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* Brownies 

1 Ib. butter 6 cups all purpose flour 
1 lb. chocolate 1 tbsp. baking powder 
2 cups dried egg 4 cup dried milk 

2 cups water 114 lbs. chopped walnuts 
8 cups sugar 2 tbsp. vanilla 


Melt butter and chocolate in top of double boiler. 
Reconstitute egg powder with water. Add sugar 
and chocolate mixture to eggs and combine thor- 
oughly. Sift flour with dried milk and baking 
powder. Add nuts. Add to chocolate mixture. 
Add vanilla. Bake at 325°F. about 30 minutes. 
Makes 72 cookies. 


¥ Raspberry Cranberry Salad 


1 26 oz. can raspberry gelatin 
4 qts. reconstituted orange juice 
2 cups strained cranberry sauce 


Dissolve gelatin in hot orange juice. Add cran- 
berry sauce and cook about three minutes. Strain 
into large pans or individual molds. When firm, 
cut into squares. Serve garnished with @ swirl of 
softened cream cheese. 50 servings. 


* Snow Pudding with Custard Sauce 


2 oz. gelatin 14% cups lemon juice 
1% cups cold water 
5 cups boiling water 


234 cups sugar 


134 cups egg whites 
1 thsp. grated 
lemon rind 


Soak gelatin in cold water. Add sugar to boiling 
water, Add gelatin. Stir until dissolved. Add 
lemon juice and cool. When gelatin has thick- 
ened, beat egg whites stiff and add gelatin mixture, 
beating constantly. Chill. Serve with sauce. 
10 egg yolks 1 qt. milk 

14 cup dried eggs 
14 cup water 


34 cup sugar 
14 tsp. salt 
Scald milk. Beat egg yolks. Add sugar and salt. 
Add slowly to milk and cook until mixture coats 
spoon. Chill. 50 servings. 
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HAT is taught in home economics 
Wes should be of genuine help 
and interest to future homemakers, 
all home economists agree. ‘Therefore, 
government studies of current homemak- 
ing practices can be useful references 
in planning educational programs. A 
recent USDA study of home canning 
done by city families, for example, may 
help determine the emphasis which 
should be placed on home canning les- 
sons in communities of different sizes. 
The study indicated that nearly half 
(44 per cent) of the city families do 
some home canning. The percentage 
who do home canning decreases with the 
size of the city, however. In_ places 
with a million or more people, 2U per 
cent of the families do some home pre- 
serving; in cities of 50,000 to 250,000, 
about 50 per cent do. In towns with 
a population of 2,500 to 10,000, 60 per 
cent of the families put up some of their 
own food. City families who did some 
canning preserved an average of 85 
quarts a year. Fifty per cent of the 
food canned was vegetables; 40 per cent 
fruit; and the other ten per cent jel- 
lies, jams and preserves. ‘Tomatoes 


represented half the total vegetables 
canned. 


Buttermilk Ice Cream 

A delicious food made from a‘ prod- 
uct long wasted or used as animal feed— 
that’s the accomplishment of USDA re- 
searchers who have developed a new 
sweet cream buttermilk ice cream formu- 
la. Sweetened condensed buttermilk, 
developed by the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, is used as the basis of the new 
dish. The buttermilk is substituted 
for sweetened condensed skim milk in 
a formula already developed. Sour 
cream buttermilk was also used experi- 
mentally, but it gave the ice cream an 
unsatisfactory flavor. 


Little Lost Oysters 
If there were undersea police stations 
you can be sure they would be full of 
lost oysters eating ice cream cones and 
wearing policemen’s caps tilted over 
their hard shelled brows. It’s difficult 
enough for young oysters to distinguish 
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between their own mothers and fathers 
who inconsiderately change sex willy 
nilly, but now they don’t even know 
where they live. The recent great gale 
dumped the hibernating bivalves un- 
ceremoniously from their beds and 
whirled them madly about on heavy, 
runaway tides. 

Oyster farmers, playing the part of 
the friendly cop, are working day and 
night to restore the oysters to their 
proper homes. In addition, they have 
maintained a steady flow of oysters to 
market so that supply for the heavy 
seasonal demand is normal and of high- 
est quality. 

(It is not often that we print a press 
release verbatim, but this one from the 
Fishery Council, received shortly after 
the disastrous stoym which hit the north- 
east late in 1950, amused us so much 
that we wanted to share it with you.) 


Teen Agers Shine 
in Big Cooking Contest 

A special junior division of the sec- 
ond Pillsbury National Recipe Contest 
gave teen agers from all over the coun- 
try a chance to demonstrate the skill, 
imagination and enthusiasm which they 
bring to cooking. There were 25 final- 
ists in this section and a number of 
them had 4-H Club or home economics 





Two teen-age sisters from Nebraska 
who took part in the Pillsbury bake- 
off were Diana and Maurine Junker. 
Diana (left) is 13; Maurine is 15 


What's goiné on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


class backgrounds. First prize in the 
junior division was won by a 17 year 
old mother of two children. A baker's 
wife from California won the first senior 
prize. Like the contest the year before, 
the $135,000 bake-off was held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. Judges for the contest were chief- 
ly home economists and food writers. 


New Beef Grades 

New federal grade standards for beef 
became effective December 29th, 1950. 
Following is an outline of the changes 
which have been made: 

Prime—a combination of former prime 
and choice grades 

Choice—former good grade 

Good—beef of higher quality young 
animals formerly graded commercial 

Commercial—beef of lower quality 
animals formerly graded commercial 

Standards for utility, cutter and can- 
ner grades remain unchanged. 

These changes were discussed in hear- 
ings in Chicago in June. The action 
was protested by several groups on the 
grounds that present terms are under- 
stood and the job of reeducation would 
be difficult. They pointed out that there 
would be little incentive to produce 
a top grade beef if the old choice and 
prime grades were merged. 

Those who favored the change felt 
that since grading began 25 years ago, 
customers have come to demand smaller, 
leaner cuts of beef from younger ani- 
mals and that such cuts had not had 
adequate identification. The old prime 
grade had little use, since it included 
only one half of one per cent of beef 
production, they said. 


Food Flashes 

e A brand new food for babies is Ger- 
ber’s pre-cooked rice cereal. The cereal, 
which is enriched with B vitamins, will 
be especially welcomed by mothers of 
infants and toddlers with allergy prob- 
lems. It comes in 8-ounce packages. 
¢ Marshmallows are being packed in 
hermetically sealed tin cans by Candy- 
land, Inc. of Sioux City, Iowa. The 
candy, which has a long storage life, 
is made in a novel twist form. 
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Use these provocative questions in your classroom 
It the next time you have a few extra minutes to fill in. 

















- They’ll stimulate an interest in proper menu plan- r 2 
. ning and intelligent use of canned foods. : , 
d These and dozens of other important questions I cin seagate igalamaal I 
€ are all answered in American Can Company’s home 1 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. i 
, economics booklets. | Please send me, free of charge, for class distri- I 
The Canned Food Handbook and the High School i bution, the number of booklets indicated: 4 
Manual on Commercially Canned Foods are both eer ' I 
packed with vital facts about canned foods from 1 od ee sitet ! 
a America’s foremost manufacturer of containers for I _...Choite Recipes And Menus Using Canned ! 
1, foods, the American Can Company. And Canco’s I Foods I 
; illustrated booklet, Choice Recipesand Menus Using 1 The Canr.ed Frod Handbook I 
b- Canned Foods, is another source of facts; and features Ste i 
. 130 tested recipes using canned foods, as well as I ! 
n information about a well-balanced diet. I Schoo! I 
A Fill in the coupon now and get your copies of each I Street , 
. of these three valuable booklets free of charge, for I I 
distribution to students in your classes. 1 City mae wee <> , 
Piiapeenir nse neen enn enna 
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HE beginning of a new school term 

is an excellent time for teachers to 

evaluate their thinking, reorganize 
their materials and revise their plans. 
Sewing teachers will want to check some 
of these newer devices which will help 
make teaching easier and more exciting 
to the students. 

1. For instance, there is an automatic 
pleater, which makes all around side 
pleats without basting or measuring. 
It is easy and fast to make a pleated 
skirt or dress this way. (David Traum 
Co., Inc., New York). 

2. A button maker kit enables the 
sewer to cover her own buttons with 
little time and trouble. (John Dritz 
& Sons, New York, 10, N. Y.).. The same 
company also makes a snapper kit 
which contains material to apply “pro- 
fessional type” snappers, such as are 
used on ready-made children’s wear, 
pajamas and shorts to clothes made at 
home or at school. 

3. Shoulder pads for drop shoulders, 
raglan, kimona, or dolman sleeves are 
very different from those which are put 
into set-in sleeve garments. Be sure 
the ones you use are right for the type 
of sleeves. 

1. If you are not acquainted with the 
“pin-it” skirt markers, either double or 
single, you do not know what you are 
missing. They are so much more ef- 
ficient than the type which depends 
on chalk for marking the hem line. 
The best department stores in New York 
use them in their fitting departments. 

5. Do not overlook the possibilities 
of using buttons as the main feature 
of a costume, instead of just thinking 
of them as something to hold clothes 
together. B. Blumenthal & Co., 1372 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y., makers 
of La Mode and Le Chic buttons, have 
printed a fascinating booklet called, 
It’s all done with buttons! It is about 
buttons as we know them today, not 
only as fasteners but as fashion. 

Lidz Brothers, Inc., 250 West 36th 
Street, New York 18, makers of “Cos- 
tumaker” buttons, also have printed 
a small booklet written primarily for 
sewers called Tips on Costumaking. 

6. Speaking of buttons, I’ve recently 
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noticed a wonderful gadget on our no- 
tion counters here. It is a little safety 
pin with a hump on its back for at- 
taching shank buttons which might 
have to be removed for washing or 
dry cleaning. The pins are packaged 
eight to a card and cost 10 cents. They 
are called shank button “Pinettes.” 
Handy, too, for uniform buttons (Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.). 

7. To gladden the hearts of many, 
a new zipper which costs only 10 cents 
has made its appearance. Manufactured 
in the United States, “Serval” zippers 
are available in a variety of colors, for 
neck-openings, dress and skirt plackets, 
in 5, 6, 7 and 8 inch lengths at notion 
counters. (Serval Slide Fasteners, Inc., 
Flushing, New York). 

8. Revlon reminds us that a five-min- 
ute beauty treatment for hands and 
nails will not only improve the appear- 
ance and feel of your hands, but also 
insure safer handling of delicate or 
fine fabrics. We have often noticed 
when working on certain types of fab- 
rics the constant use of steam and heat 
in pressing makes hands rough and 
nails brittle. So the beauty treatment 
works both ways. 

9. Shades of the past! A lap board 
revival. Similar to the folding cutting 
boards with the lined measured mark- 
ings in each direction to align material 
correctly, the lap board makes its bow 
at Singer Sewing centers and notion 
counters of department stores. Now it 
will be easier for you to do many sew- 
ing operations that are sometimes 
awkward to handle. (John Dritz & 
Sons, 1115 Broadway, New York 10.) 


A Stitch in Time 

Another aid for the woman who sews 
has been announced by the Miller Belt 
Company of Peoria, Illinois. This new 
device is called the Adjust-a-Stitch ten- 
sion gauge. Basically, it is a tension 
gauge for correctly adjusting the thread 
tensions of sewing machines—an age- 
old problem and one that plagues all 
of the 9,000,000 sewing machine own- 
ers. This new testing scale now makes 
it possible for every woman to ad- 
just her own thread tension accurately 
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and unerringly. It is uncanny how 
the indicator arm actually points out 
on the calibrated dial the true condi- 
tion of the tension and tells the op- 
erator whether she should tighten or 
loosen the sewing machine tension. 


Zip with Ease! 

Ziprite, a new greaseless zipper lubri- 
cant, is the magic solution for balky 
zippers. As laundering and cleaning 
of slip covers and garments remove the 
original lubricant applied to zippers, 
they become jammed from tugging and 
straining. By applying Ziprite to both 
sides of closed zipper after each clean- 
ing, closure will remain in smooth-run- 
ning order. Ziprite is made of the same 
formula used by zipper manufacturers 
and is sold in a handy lipstick-type con- 
tainer costing 25 cents at notion coun- 
ters, drug, cigar and hardware stores. 


Nylon Touche 

Attractive new textures for nylon 
sweaters are made possible by the de- 
velopment of the first boucle type yarn 
of continuous filament nylon. An- 
other example of the versatility of this 
fiber, this novelty yarn brings to 
sweaters a frosty look, suggesting iri- 
descence and a soft pebbly feel. It is 
appearing in fine cardigans, slip-overs 
and a variety of sleeveless styles. Of 
course, one of the best features of ny- 
lon sweaters is that they are washable, 
require no blocking or pressing, will 
dry quickly and are practically shrink- 
proof. When stored clean, nylon 
sweaters are safe from moths since ny- 
lon has no attraction for these de- 
structive pests. 

The news release which the Du Pont 
Company sent to our office claimed that 
the sweaters made of the new boucle 
type yarn are unusually strong and 
will not “pill.” In case you are un- 
informed, as I was until I checked, 
the verb “pill” means to make or be- 
come bald. Knowing this, one under- 
stands that the boucle nylon yarn will 
not rub off and become bald under 
the arms, at elbows, etc. The term is 
in common usage in the trade, but not 
well known by the lay public. 
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For your FREE set 


of these helpful, full-color 


Slide Filmstrips... 








Thousands of sewing instructors 
are finding them indispensable 
for teaching zipper applications 


Introduced only a year ago... 
read the following authentic and 
enthusiastic comments. . . typical 
of the praise received from 
teachers all over the country: 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISOR: 


‘Clear, concise, easy to follow. 
Especially useful to Junior 
and Senior High School 
groups.” 


a es 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER: 
“Excellent — the hu 
@pproach makes jt 
especially good.”’ 


“~ 
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SEWING INSTRUCTOR: 
"Results were amazingly 

good with girls who 

ordinarily have difficulty 
following directions.” 


1951, Donohue Sales Corporation 
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Three films, each with the 
story of a basic zipper 
application . . . skirt, dress, 
neckline—make both learning 
and teaching easy. If you 
haven’t already done so, 

take advantage of this 
valuable FREE OFFER. Mail 
your request for a free 


set NOW! 
— 
oll 
— 
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OTHER FREE TEACHING AIDS! 
WALL CHARTS 


Three large and colorful wall 
charts (18” x 38”) with graphic 
illustrations of dress, skirt, 

and neckline plackets. 
TEACHER’S FILE 

Teacher's File on Slide 
Fasteners, supplies tips on 
handling placket problems and 
material on the history of 
clothing fasteners. 


See coupon section 
to order your needs 


TALON 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


420 Lexington Ave., NewYork 17, N.Y. 
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AMILY spending has been increas- 

ing ever since World War II, report 

the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s family economists, and during 
1950 it was heaviest for durable goods. 
Automobiles took first place with an 
increase of 23 per cent during the first 
half of the year over 1949. Furniture 
and household equipment was second 
with an increase of 21 per cent. 

A good share of family spending last 
year also went for housing. It is esti- 
mated that one and one-fourth million 
new permanent homes or housing units 
were started in cities, suburbs and towns 
in addition to the many built on farms. 

Rural families spent money on in- 
stalling electricity. Ten per cent more 
farms were electrified as of last June 
than the year before, making 86 per cent 
total farms electrified. 

Though families may have larger in- 
comes for spending this year the out- 
look is different. Taxes will be in- 
creased, consumer credit for durable 
goods restricted and defense production 
will use consumer goods resources. 


New Furniture Polish 

Silicone, a compound resembling glass 
and quartz in many of its chemical 
properties, is being used in the new 
Dri-Glo furniture polish. Its manufac- 
turers, the O-Cedar Corporation, Chi- 
cago, say it gives a protective, glass-like 
coating to wood, enamel, porcelain and 
leather surfaces. Its water-repellent 
properties enable it to retain a polish 
even after hot coffee is spilled on a 
treated surface. Dust which does not 
adhere to its smooth finish wipes off 
easily and the surface maintains its 
high gloss for months. To apply, 
the furniture polish is wiped on, al- 
lowed to dry and then polished to a 
luster, 


Booklet for Free 

A new eight-page booklet entitled 
Right—This Way concisely covers the 
subject of silverware. It includes in- 
formation on how to choose a silver- 
ware pattern, buying pointers for sil- 
verplated flatware, table setting tips, 
table decorations and care of silverware. 
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Teachers will find this a useful booklet 
for distribution to students. It is free 
of charge and requests should be sent 
with a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Ann Adams, Service Department, 
Holmes & Edwards Silverplate, 169 Col- 
ony Street, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Ironing Bulletin 

Although ironing men’s shirts is con- 
sidered by many homemakers a difficult 
task, it is not necessarily so. ‘Anyone 
can iron a shirt well if she practices 
a good method,” says the Cornell Ex- 
tension bulletin, A Simple Way to Iron 
A Shirt. And in this bulletin a quick 
and simple method is shown with step 
by step photographs. It also contains 
hints on laundering shirts as, to quote 
the booklet, ‘‘A shirt cannot look well 
ironed unless it has been well washed.” 
The bulletin number is 629. It was 
written by Elaine Knowles Weaver and 
revised November 1950 by Dorothy W. 
Cousens. 


Built-In Gas Units 

Keeping pace with the newest trend 
for decentralized cooking facilities the 
Chambers Corporation, Shelbyville, In- 
diana, introduced a handsome line of 
gas-built-in cooking units. The units 
can be built in or combined with cab- 
inet arrangements. Like the _firm’s 
standard ranges, the oven cooks on re- 
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tained heat for part of the cooking 
process. It has a capacity for a 30 
pound turkey, 8 pies or 12 loaves of 
bread. Finishes are of all stainless steel, 
stainless steel with porcelain enamel 
door or all porcelain enamel in a choice 
of seven colors. 

The in-a-top three burner unit can 
be built in any sink cabinet counter 
top with a minimum length of 42 
inches and a depth of 22 inches. It has 
a chromium plated steel top with push- 
type safety valve handles on top. Piped, 
bottled or tank gas can be used. 


Product Briefs 
e An inflatable pillow which fits into 
a pillow case is on the market. It is 
made of Vinylite Plastic with a rust- 
resistant valve that seals the air in the 
pillow with a convenient turn-valve. 
The pillow measures 21 by 27 inches 
and folds when deflated into a tiny 
package for storage. It is priced at 
$3.00 and is manufactured by the U. S. 
Fiber and Plastics Corp., Stirling, N. J. 
© Kitchen Lite is a new 150-watt in- 
candescent bulb which is no larger in 
diameter than a 100-watt light bulb. 
It was developed by Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. to fill the need for a 
more powerful light which would fit 
into standard size ceiling fixtures in the 
work areas of homes. It operates on 
115, 120, 125 volts; retails at 20 cents. 





Shown at left is the in-a-wall oven 
and above the in-a-top unit of the 
Chambers Corporation. The three- 
burner unit drops into any counter 
space at least 42 by 22 inches. The 
pilot light is designed to serve as 
an extra simmer or warming burner. 
The thirty-pound turkey coming 
from oven shows its large capacity 
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The only margarine 
colored with carotene- 











Nature's Own 
Vitamin A-Rich 
Coloring! 


Imagine color that's “good to eat’’— 
literally ! Color that comes from nature 
itself, color worth its weight in nourish- 
ment, color chock-full of vitamin A! That's 
carotene... and that’s what makes 
Nucoa yellow. Yellow Nucoa is the only 
margarine colored with health-promoting 
carotene ... the only margarine that gives 
you real nutrition even in the color used! 


NUCOA-. 


Always one step ahead | 
to bring you a better spread! 















In those states where 
the ban on yellow 
margarine has not 
yet been lifted, get 
Nucoa in the handy 
Measure-Pak. 









Money can't buy a more nourishing yellow spread than 
Nucoa margarine. It's made of only the finest vegetable 
oils, and every pound is enriched with 15,000 units of 
vitamin A—all year round. Nucoa is always fresh, because 
it's "made to order.” There’s no such thing as storage 
Nucoa. You'll find it delicious as a spread for bread...a 
topping for vegetables ... in sauces... for all kinds of 
cooking. For true economy, for the best in flavor—you 
can’t do better than Nucoa! 


No Wonder 
N UCOA is Americas Largest Selling Margarine 
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* It’s rich! 
* It’s nutritious! 





*“*NUCOA’’ PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Jane has some suggestions for Mom about what to 
serve on days when there’s “too little time’! That's 
because the subject during Jane’s sixth visit with MARIE 
GIFFORD was Armour Pantry-Shelf Meals. What Jane 
learned is also helpful to her in her home economics 
class... will be helpful to you in your classes, too! 





Shopping is easy! Jane's late and tonight it’s her turn 
to fix dinner for the family. At her grocer’s Jane finds a large 
variety of Armour Pantry-Shelf Meals on display—plenty of 
ideas for nutritious meals in a hurry. There’s Armour Beef 
Stew, Treet, Chopped Ham...so many to choose from! 
Jane selects 2 tins of Armour Corned Beef Hash. 





Servings for six! Onto a baking sheet go six slices of Ready with time to spare! Jane removes her “Hash- 
Armour Corned Beef Hash, topped with tomato slices. Tomato-Surprise” from the oven and arranges the individual 
Then, while her first Pantry-Shelf Meal bakes in the oven, servings on a platter with greenery for garnish. The ginger- 
Jane prepares a tossed green salad. In the oven, too, Jane bread stays hot in the oven with the door ajar—ready to 
has placed a prepared gingerbread mix for dessert. Baking serve in a jiffy with spicy applesauce. Another young lady 
time for “Hash-Tomato-Surprise” is 20 min, at 350° F. discovers that a girl’s best friend is her pantry shelf! 
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Jane reads the label! Jane finds it has helpful serv- 
ing suggestions on it—and a government inspection stamp 
that assures wholesomeness. From the complete listing of 
ingredients, Jane sees that Armour has put in everything 
she would use if she made it herself. Jane decides to try 
one of MARIE GIFFORD’S recipes —“ Hash-Tomato-Surprise.” 


“Hash-Tomato-Surprise” is just 
one of the many appetizing ways Jane 
can serve Armour Corned Beef Hash. 
And, there are more than 25 different 
Armour Pantry-Shelf Meals to choose 
from—all delicious, all quick-’n-easy! 


FREE for classes and notebooks: 
Canned Meat Study Guides containing 
recipes and detailed information to 
help you make the most of the 
Canned Meats you buy. 


Use Coupon in Coupon 
Section for Free Material! 


ARMOUR 





CONSUMER SERVICE 
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Push contents out whole! Jane opens both ends of 
each tin—finds Armour Corned Beef Hash pushes out 
easily—slices easily, too. Now Jane sees there’s plenty of 
the lean, tender beef and firm, white potatoes that MARIE 
GirrorD talked about. And knowing Armour quality, Jane 
is sure this Corned Beef Hash will taste “just cooked”! 
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what do you teach 
your foods classes? 


(Continued from page 80) 


temperature and ventilation for efficient 
work and good health. The appearance 
of the laboratory should be so attractive 
and homelike that it encourages pride 
and inspiration for good work and 
pleasant relationships. Working proce- 
dures can set an example of efficient 
housekeeping for the community. 

Some experimentation in cooking 
methods and work procedures, including 
time and motion studies of frequently 
performed tasks, should be a part of all 
laboratory work to aid in developing 
efficiency and a scientific attitude. This 
helps students to see the reasons for dif- 
ferent work procedures and develops 
judgment in selecting the best methods 
for other jobs and situations. 


VII. Do you encourage students to form 
good food habits? 


In order for students to enjoy their 
cooking classes and the foods they pre- 
pare, it is necessary that they serve the 
foods attractively and eat them in a 
pleasant environment. Half-cooked foods 
hastily gulped in a disorderly laboratory 
can cause both cooking and the foods 
to be disliked. For this reason, care- 
ful planning and preparation must be 
done so that both time and facilities are 
available for an enjoyable meal eaten 
with acceptable table service and table 
manners. 

At various class levels, students need 
to become acquainted with different 
types of table service and learn to use 
at least one type efficiently. It is wise 
for the young students to practice first 
the type of service most widely used in 
their homes even when this does not 
hold a place in the books of etiquette. 
Care must be taken not to embarrass 
students or to make them feel inferior 
because of their table manners and food 
habits. Students need to remember that 
all etiquette is based on courtesy and 
consideration for the other person. 

When students recognize the reasons 
underlying the different types of serv- 
ice, customs and manners, they will be 
more capable in selecting and using the 
kind best suited to their situation. They 
should know that table service and man- 
ners vary among nations, among differ- 
ent sections of the same country and 
among different generations. The cus- 
toms and manners of others should never 
be condemned. Classes should use the 
most appropriate service in order to 
make meal time a happy occasion. Class 
work should prove that attractive, en- 
joyable meals can be served with inex- 
pensive facilities and foods as well as 
with a minimum of work and time. 

Table manners need to be practiced 
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in class so that students will feel at ease 
in different situations. This makes it 
necessary for students to become ac- 
quainted with family meals, guest meals 
and public eating places of different 
kinds. 

Students come to class with a variety 
of food habits, likes and dislikes. Foods 
classes make it possible to encourage 
good food habits and to acquaint stu- 
dents with new foods and different meth- 
ods of preparation. Good food habits 
should be promoted from the stand- 
point of pleasure, good health and social 
acceptability. Class work can help stu- 
dents to like a variety of foods, use 
good manners, come to the table with a 
neat appearance, carry on a pleasant 
conversation, help provide an attractive 
environment and have a desire to make 
every meal as enjoyable as_ possible 
within available facilities. 

It is very important for all foods 
teachers to include some nutrition in 
their work. Young students, housewives 
and other adults usually find nutrition 
more interesting and meaningful when 
it is integrated with food preparation 
and service. 

Students should realize that neither 
good food nor food habits alone can as- 
sure good health because other factors, 
psychological and physiological, may be 
involved. They should realize that they 
need further study in these areas and 
may need sometimes to consult authori- 
ties and specialists. Moreover, students 
ought to recognize the danger of self 
diagnosis and cure for many food and 
health problems and to learn how to 
select and use reliable sources of help 
and information. 

Finally, good food habits require that 
all useless waste of every kind be elim- 
inated, Conservation of human and ma- 
terial resources can be practiced in every 
cooking class. 


VIII. Do you emphasize good human 
relationships? 


Most people and families can and do 
find meals a time for enjoyment as well 
as nourishment. In addition to this, 
cooking lessons can give valuable train- 
ing in working together cooperatively, 
in sharing responsibilities, in working 
for the good of the whole group, in re- 
specting the rights of the individual and 
in recognizing that every right and privi- 
lege demands a corresponding respon- 
sibility. 

To some degree family life situations 
can be assumed in group work in the 
laboratory to show how family members 
can share responsibilities and pleasure 
in the house, especially in relation to 
food for the family. The family coun- 
cil idea may be used for group plan- 
ning of class projects. Parents can 
participate in the overall planning of 


the course and be guests of the class 
in order to become acquainted with the 
purposes and the work of these courses. 
Home economists are generally well ac- 
quainted with the many opportunities 
they have for their foods classes to publi- 
cize the work and to establish good pub- 
lic relations. 

Recognition should be given to the 
school authorities and the taxpayers who 
help to make such courses possible by 
providing facilities and supplies. Cour- 
tesy can be practiced when marketing 
and taking field trips as well as during 
regular class routine. Respect for re- 
liable authorities can be developed when 
selecting reference materials and other 
sources of help and information. 


IX. Are you teaching students or sub- 
ject matter? 


Teachers of foods, like all others, 
must place students first in all their 
teaching; subject matter is of value only 
as it enriches the lives of individuals. 
Effective teaching means that: 

A. Both content and methods must 
be adjusted to each group and situation. 
Seldom would any foods course be ex- 
actly the same for all groups to which 
it is taught. 

B. Students shall be guided to par- 
ticipate in planning, carrying on and 
evaluating course work. 

C. Allowances ought to be made, as 
far as possible, for individual differ- 
ences and needs among students so that 
each can use his talents and develop 
most effectively. 

D. The problem-solving method is 
used to stimulate thinking and the de- 
velopment of judgment. 

E. Encouragement and guidance are 
given to assist students in using what 
they learn in their daily life as well as 
in supervised, personal, home and com- 
munity projects. 

F. The teacher serves as a leader to 
help students recognize their needs and 
broaden their interests as well as see 
the full scope and possibilities of the 
course. 

G. A variety of up-to-date and reli- 
able sources of help, information and 
methods are used to meet the needs and 
interests of the group. 

H. Assistance is given in finding in- 
formation and in using it effectively. 

I. The teacher sets an example in good 
food practices, human relationships and 
citizenship. 

J. An open-minded, scientific attitude 
predominates all class work. New ideas 
are tried and evaluated and students 
are encouraged to do their own think- 
ing. 

When good teaching methods present 
usable subject matter in an attractive, 
comfortable environment, the students 
will generally apply themselves more 
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effectively. In this way they are most 
likely to use what they learn as well 
as to continue their study out of school. 


X. Do you make student evaluation of 
progress and achievement an integral 
part of the course? 


Every individual takes pride in suc- 
cess and accomplishment; hence every 
student needs to be aware of his own 
growth in the foods classes. As has 
been previously stated, the class as well 
as individual members should set up 
definite goals toward which they can 
work. Simple evaluation devices as 
check lists, score cards and diaries can 
be used to measure progress toward these 
goals. Through the use of such de- 
vices students can also determine their 
own strengths and weaknesses and 
thereby decide specifically what they 
want to learn in different lessons. In 
this way the evaluation results can be 
the basis for planning the following les- 
sons. 

Usually students should judge and 
measure their own accomplishments. 
Occasionally individuals may use these 
same devices to check other students 
or groups while they are at work. When 
this procedure is used, the observers 


must be asked to watch for specific | 


practices such as proper food prepara- 
tion methods, sanitary and safety rules, 
or good work habits. They must be 
specific and objective in their evaluation 
and be asked to give sound reasons to 
support the ratings they assign to their 
classmates. Then the students who 
were observed at work can decide where 
they most need improvement and plan 
to overcome one or a few of these ma- 
jor shortcomings during the following 
lessons as well as in other work. Rating 
devices may be selected from education- 
al references, and adapted by students 
and teacher to their own needs. 

To some extent the teacher can use 
these ratings to assign grades because 
they will show progress, achievement 
and effort, as well as convince the stu- 
dent he is building his own record and 
grades. Another point for both teacher 
and students to remember when they are 
judging their work, is that it is far more 
important for the development of each 
individual to improve his own record 
than to strive to beat someone else’s. A 
good slogan for students to follow is 
“Today I will beat my own record; 
today I will be better than yesterday.” 


@ 
Shared Homes 


More than 3 million American fami- 
lies, representing approximately one 
out of every 12 families, are living with 
relatives, mostly with parents or in- 
laws. 
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TRUE = FALSE ? 





It’s ““O.K.’ for girls to play basketball 
on ‘those days”’ 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed — or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet on“Growing Up and Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice and attrac- 
tive illustrations, this 29-page booklet 
explains “growing up” in a simple, 
friendly way—but so accurately that 
it’s been approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It’ also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfelio 
for teachers 


As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. It contains a teaching 
guide, large anatomical chart, two 
booklets about menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering any of the material. 
Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Name 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It”; 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5054-2 M Iltown, N. J. 


copies of 
Educational 
in U.S.A.) 





Address 








City. 


State 
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Fits prettily . . . fits pre- ° 
cisely, under all your 
dresses. Alencon-type 
lace embroidery 
accented by a border of 
dainty scallops; deep- 
matching lace highlights 
the hemline. In multi- 
filament rayon crepe. 
White, pink, navy, and 
black at favorite stores. 
About $4.00. 


Whether you're short, 
average, or tall, this 
Seamprufe Size-u-matic 
slip fits automatically. 
Just give your height 
and bust measurements 
and you get perfect fit 
thanks to precision 
patterns in figure- 
proportioned sizes 


SIZE-U-MATIC FIT 








Y TG +e 
SEVEN SIZES vs | mM 18 


FOR : 2 : 

3 { 4 i is 2 | * 
EACH HEIGHT ~ j/ Yh 3 \ 
GROUP a at 


{ 
over 7/5 5°10 5°7" | uwoen 5° 5° |) 





NOTE: Height Measured With Shoes On 








free booklet and chart 
“Evolution of a Slip’ 


In the booklet: an authoritative text and 
story-in-pictures. From fabric selection, 
to finished garment. There is a 
carefully-written text for teaching. 

The accompanying WALL CHART, ideal 
for classroom use, features large-size 
illustrations of principal processes 

and step-by-step descriptions. 


Mail coupon in coupon section to: 


Educational Division 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
SLIPS © PETTICOATS © GOWNS ® PAJAMAS 
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fish and shellfish 
(Continued from page 77) 


|B. Frozen fish, if held at sufficiently low 





| able foods. 


temperatures, will keep as long as 
one year. If properly stored, they 
are comparable to fresh fish. 

C. Canned 
1. Five species of salmon are canned. 
Each has a characteristic quality. In 
order of preference, they are Chi- 
nook, Red, Coho, Pink and Chum 
or Keta. 

2. Tuna is canned in several forms. 
White meat tuna comes from the 
Albacore or Longfinned tuna. Fancy 
light or fancy white meat is solid 
meat of uniform color. Light or 
white meat are 75 per cent solid 
tuna, 25 per cent flakes. Tuna flakes 
and grated style tuna are two types 
of broken tuna. Dietetic tuna, pre- 
pared without the addition of oil 
or salt, and strained tuna for babies 
are two other forms. 

8. Sardines, shrimp and codfish are 
examples of the many other fish 
products which are canned. 

D. Dried and salted fish are exempli- 
fied by cod, which is the fish most 
commonly processed in this way. 
Only lean fish can be dried success- 
fully because fat causes rancidity. 
Brining is used for fat fish such as 
herring and mackerel. 

E. Smoked fish are typified by smoked 
salmon, herring and haddock (fin- 
nan haddie). 


V. STORAGE 

Fresh fish are one of the most perish- 
They should be used the 
day they are purchased. To store until 
ready to cook, wrap well and place in 
the refrigerator. Frozen fish should not 
be kept more than a day or two unless 
sufficiently cold storage space is avail- 
able, since they deteriorate even if kept 
frozen solid at ice cube compartment 
temperatures. 


VI. PREPARATION 


A. Both fish and shellfish are cooked to 
coagulate proteins and develop flavor 
rather than to  tenderize. They 
should be cooked at low tempera- 
tures and until just done. Broiling, 
baking, panfrying, steaming and 
simmering are methods used in pre- 
paring fish and shellfish. 

B. Fish and shellfish are used as in- 
gredients in soups, souffles and cas- 
serole dishes. 


VII. SERVICE 


Fish are usually served as a main dish. 
Sometimes a seafood cocktail is used 
as the first course. In elaborate dinners, 
a fish course may be served between 
the soup and the main course. 


y 


chocolate 
(Continued from page 76) 


give the beverage a frothy surface and 
inhibit the formation of scum if the 
cocoa is allowed to stand. 

6. Cocoa has a tendency to lump in 
hot liquid and should be treated like 
starch—that is, mixed with salt, sugar 
and other ingredients and blended with 
a cold liquid before adding hot liquid. 

7. In adding cocoa to a cake, some 
authorities feel it should not be mixed 
with other dry ingredients. They say 
this mixing results in an unattractive 
color in the cake and impairs the keep- 
ing quality. 

See coupons 22, 35 and 42 PHE Sep- 
tember 1950 listing section for teaching 
aids on chocolate and cocoa. See also 
October and December coupon sections. 


news notes 
(Continued from page 54) 


household equipment editor of McCall’s 
Magazine and vice chairman of ASA’s 
Consumer Goods Committee, was among 
the conference speakers. 


Course in Home Lighting 
An eight-week course in home light- 
ing is being offered at New York Uni- 
versity this spring. Lecturers will be 
leading specialists in the field, includ- 
ing Lillian Eddy of General Electric, 
Myrtle Fahsbender and Priscilla Pres- 
brey of Westinghouse, Lucy Hanan of 
Consolidated Edison, Gladys Miller, au- 
thor and decorator, Winonah Murphy 
of Sylvania and Fred Wolff of Cen- 
tury Lighting, Inc. The course is de- 
signed to meet the needs of decorator, 

designer, architect and homemaker. 


From Here to There— 


Eleanor L. Fisher has been appoint- 
ed director of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany’s home economics laboratory. Miss 
Fisher, who was a senior test engineer 
in the Sears textile laboratory, has 
been with the company since 1933. She 
succeeds Mildred McBride, who resigned 
to be married. 


Yvonne Horton has been appointed 
assistant home economist in the Hoover 
Home Institute. Miss Horton has been 
on the staff of the household equip- 
ment and home management depart- 
ment at Syracuse University. She has also 
had experience teaching in a number 
of Ohio schools. She has an M.S, de- 
gree from Syracuse University, a B.S. 
from Kent State University and a vo- 
cational home economics certificate from 
Ohio State University. 
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fashions on TV 
(Continued from page 67) 


the right hair style for each one. The hair styling pro- 
gram was so popular that a repeat was given with a 
slight variation, based on requests from mothers at- 
tempting to find the proper hair-do’s for teen-age girls, 

To emphasize her hair-do discussion, Miss Woillard 
introduced a technique also used on later shows. Each 
week before coming to the television studio, she draws 
in pink chalk on large sheets of pale blue paper the 
lines which will be under discussion during the show. 
The pink chalk does not show on the television screen, 
so it appears that Miss Woillard is drawing free hand 
in charcoal as she illustrates her talk. The pre-program 
sketches are necessary because it is physically impossible 
to make a good free-hand drawing from a side angle 
and the drawings must be made from this point so that 
the television audience can see what is going on. 

Other programs prepared by Miss Woillard have 
dealt with necklines in relation to long, short and what 
she calls the perfect or TV neckline; skirt lengths for 
the tall, short, heavy and short legged woman and for 
the woman with the perfect figure. Shoulder pads and 
how they they should be varied for women with slop- 
ing, square and softly rounded shoulders have also been 
discussed. 


what to do about hard water 
(Continued from page 73) 


water before it is pumped to homes. Where communi- 
ties do not supply this service, individual equipment 
can be installed in homes. Zeolite is the usual soften- 
ing agent used in home equipment. This substance, 
known technically as sodium silico aluminate, has the 
property of absorbing the minerals of the water by a 
base exchange method. As the water passes through 
the zeolite bed, the zeolite gives up its sodium and 
takes up the calcium and magnesium salts of the water. 
The sodium is eventually exhausted, but the zeolite 
can be used over and over again with regeneration. 
This consists of passing salt water over it. The sodium 
of the salt replaces the calcium and magnesium which 
are flushed out. Home equipment usually consists 
of two tanks—one holding the ‘bed of zeolite and the 
other the salt for regeneration. 

The best way to cope with hard water is to remove 
the minerals as hard water is a problem not only in 
laundering but in cooking, bathing and shaving and 
in other household cleaning tasks. Also the minerals 
of hard water are deposited in pipes and hot water 
tanks as lime scale and this eventually reduces pres- 
sure and 1aises heating costs. Detergents and packaged 
softeners cannot remedy all these problems created by 
hard water but municipal or home zeolite softening 
can. 
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FEBRUARY IS 


FOR PARTIES 


“Good Cookies are 
Entertaining!” 
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Most youngsters need no excuse for a party other tha 
the sheer fun of it. If, however, reasons are needed the 
ay of February offers good ones: the birthdays of 
ashington and Lincoln and Valentine’s Da —and 
here’s a party help adaptable for all three. . 


QUICK-AS-A-WINK ICING 


1 Pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels 
1 c. sifted confectioners’ sugar 
Y, c. evaporated milk 





V, 


— ae Morsels over hot, not boiling, water 
Sugar and evaporated milk ‘ il 
; alternately. 
smooth and satiny. atin 


YIELD: 1 cup 


(This icing may be stored i i 
ed in the refrigerator . 
heated for use one or two days later.) . — 


For Lincoln’s Birthday — * ” ; 
ply 1 ay—Frost “logs” made of finger 


For Washi ’s Bi i 
ys ashington’s Birthday—Frost cookie hatchets or 


For Valentine’s Day — Frost heart-shaped butter cookies 
ro together in pairs— outline initials on each with 
estle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels. 
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TOLL House Weer 
, RAND in 


Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 

all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
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how to set a table 
(Continued from page 74) 


Miss ANN: Your mother and auntie are 
not only saving material and money, 
but time and physical energy. It 
saddens me when I think of all the 
time and strength my grandmother 
used to keep the table decked in 
snowy white table cloths. On the 
tea cart over there, I have put a 
cloth and some silver, glassware and 
china. Will you spread the cloth, 
Ruth? Just a moment, please. I 
notice Sally has a big book on her 
lap. Sally, does that interesting look- 


ing book have anything about table 
setting in it? 

Satty: Yes. As I was coming over here 
this afternoon, I stopped at the 
library and Miss Howard said that 
this was a very good book on table 
setting. So I brought it along, just 
in case. 

Miss ANN: That was a fine idea. We can 
verify each step as we go along. Now, 
Ruth. 

Rutu: I unfold the cloth and place it 
upon the table, thus—the center 
crease in the center of the table so 
that it will hang over the edges 
evenly on each side. With my hands 
I smooth it toward the edge. This 
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cloth does not cover the table, so I 
will not put a pad under it. 

MarcareET: What’s the pad for, Ruth? 

Rutu: Oh, to protect the table from 
heat and so the dishes will not go 
bang, bang on the table. 

EMOGENE: Mother always uses small pads 
under hot dishes. May I place the 
silver, Miss Ann? 

Miss ANN: Surely, Emogene. 

EMOGENE: I shall place the knife at the 
right side and the fork at the left. 
The teaspoon goes to the right of the 
knife. Oh, I nearly forgot. The cut- 
ting edge of the knife blade goes 
toward the plate and the tines of the 
fork are up. 

SALLy: That’s just the way it says to 
do it in this book. 

Miss ANN: Let’s look at the menu and 
see if we need more silver on the 
table. 

MarcareT: There will have to be a 
spoon for the soup. I think it goes 
next to the knife. 

Miss ANN: Sally, please read what it 
says in the big book about the soup 
spoon. 

SaLLy: Here it is. “If soup is served 
as the first course, the soup spoon 
is placed at the right of the dessert 
spoon.” Not at the right of the fork, 
Margaret. It also says that all the 
silver should be one inch from the 
edge of the table. 

EMocENE: Now I have it just right. 
Fork to the left; knife to the right 
with sharp edge to the plate; des- 
sert spoon to the right of the knife; 
and soup spoon to right of the dessert 
spoon. All silver, one inch from the 
edge of the table. 

Marcaret: Miss Ann, I know where to 
put the glass for water and the nap- 
kin. 

Miss ANN: All right, Margaret. 
show us. 

MarcareT: The glass is placed at the 
tip of the knife. The napkin is put 
at the left of the fork. 

EMOoGcENE: Is the napkin ever put in any 
other place, Miss Ann? 

Miss ANN: Perhaps Sally’s book has 
something about napkins in it. 

SALLy: Here it is on page 321. It says 
that for informal dinners and din- 
ners at home, the folded napkin is 
placed at the left of the fork, with 
the hemmed edge toward the table 
edge, and the selvage edge toward the 
plate. Fancy foldings are not in 
good taste. And on page 221, it says 
that at a formal dinner, a dinner 
napkin, folded flat, in a square or in 
thirds, is laid on each server plate. 

Miss ANN: Does that answer your ques- 
tion, Emogene? 

EmoceENE: Yes. Thank you, Sally. 


Miss ANN: Then let us go on with the 
simple dinner and not bother with the 


You 
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formal dinner. What china will we 
use, Nancy? 

Nancy: As soup is to be served, a plate 
is put at each place and the dish of 
soup is placed upon the plate. Isn't 
that correct? 

Miss ANN: I think so, Nancy. Have we 
left anything off the table that should 
be on? 

Nancy: The bread and butter plate. 

MARGARET: Sally, what does the book 
have to say about bread and butter 


plates? 
SALLY: Let’s see. This is what it says, 
Margaret. “Place bread and butter 


plate at the top of the fork. The 
butter spreader is laid across the top 
of the plate with handle toward the 
glass.” 

EMOGENE: Miss Ann, I think we left out 
an important step at the beginning, 
just after Ruth laid the cloth. 

Miss ANN: What was that, Emogene? 

EMOGENE: The centerpiece. 

Miss ANN: So we did. Run out to the 
garden, Ann, and see what you can 
find for a centerpiece. 

EMoGENE: All right, Miss Ann. 

(Sound of door opening and closing) 

Miss ANN: Girls, do you have any idea 
what sort of centerpiece would be best 
for this table? Sally? 


SALLY: In flower arrangement in art 


class the other day we learned that a 
small centerpice was best for a small 
table like this. The people around 
it would have no difficulty in seeing 
and talking with each other. 

(Sound of door opening and closing) 

EMOGENE: See, Miss Ann, I found these 
lovely pansies; they have such nice, 
long stems. Oh, may I put them in 
this silver vase? 

Nancy: Wait, Emogene. I think the 
silver dish is too rich looking for 
pansies. 

Miss ANN: Ruth? 

RuTH: Pansies are such modest little 
flowers; I think a china dish would 
be better. 

MarcaretT: Here, Miss Ann, this lovely 
little pottery dish. 

Miss ANN: Nancy, what do you think 
about Margaret’s choice? 

Nancy: It is just right. The yellow of 
the pottery will look wonderful with 
the gold and violet and blue and pur- 
ple of the pansies. 

EMOoGENE: Then I will arrange them. 
These lighter, long stemmed ones will 
go in the center, the dark ones here 
and these two beautiful rose ones I 
will place so—one on each side. Now, 
how does that look? 

Girts: Sweet! Lovely! Darling! 

Miss Ann: Your arrangement is attrac- 
tive, Emogene. The table is now 
ready for the first course. 
say anything to you, girls? 


MarcareT: It says clean, tidy people | 
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live here, doesn’t it, Ruth? 

Rutn: Yes. It also says that people who 
like nice things live here. 

EmocENE: It says that artistic people 
live here. 

Nancy: And I don’t see how any but 
happy people could live here. 

Satty: I'd say that this has been the 
most interesting meeting we've had, 
Miss Ann. 

Girts: I think so, too. 
Really truly. 

Narrator: The girls say goodbye to 
Miss Ann, and go happily down the 


It surely has. 


front walk. A passer-by stops, turns 
and looks at the sparkling group of 
girls. He says to himself, “I wish I 
knew what those girls have been do- 
ing all afternoon to make them look 
so happy and pleased.” 

(Theme music is heard) 





This is the first in a series of radio 
scripts written by Miss Barton for junior 
high school pupils. In later issues, the 
Young Homemakers will talk about good 
manners, safety in the home and per- 
sonal grooming. 
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Sheldon’s new catalog 
of Homemaking Furni- 

ture for schools shows a 
high regard for the con- 
servation of space through 
the planned efficiency of 
Sheldon storage units — a 
factor which permits greater use 

of the floor area for the working 
groups. Sheldon planners will be 


glad to work with you on any of your 


Db 


needs or problems. 
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MUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 


Every Homemaking program is the 
better for having the benefit of 


Sheldon planning. 
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Are you sure 
your girls know 





the real meaning 
of menstruation ? 


For teachers who want to make sure 
that the adolescent girls in their charge 
fully understand the menstrual cycle— 
an excellent instruction manual is avail- 
able. This is a modern book called ‘How 
Times Have Changed.” It is backed by 
medical authority and covers the two 
related subjects of menstrual function 
and menstrual care. 

The Tampax method of menstrual 
care is explained in this book—how 
Tampax discards belts, pins, external 
pads, all outside bulk. Therefore it has 
a very strong appeal to active youngsters 
and you need have no hesitation in giv- 
ing it your approval when girls ask about 
it. Hundreds of other teachers in schools 
and colleges freely recommend it. 

Send for Tampax material: the 
teachers’ manual, samples of Tampax 
(including a Junior size), and special 
students’ booklet with order card for 
additional copies. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 


Good Housel 





' 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-21-0 } 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 4 
Please send the free material checked. (] Tampax ' 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” { 
{} Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, ' 
Super, Junior absorbencies. [] Booklet for }{ 
students “Coming of Age’ with order card for H 
additional free supply. ' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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go after the job you want 
(Continued from page 64) 


vantage of it while she was in college. 

You may feel that you wish to obtain 
your first job strictly by your own ef- 
forts. This is a commendable plan 
but a note of introduction from a 
friend, relative or favorite professor is 
perfectly all right if you stand on your 
own merits in selling yourself and prove 


| yourself worthy of the introduction 


once you are hired. 

Another source of help in finding a 
job is a commercial employment agency. 
The best way to find out which agency 
is doing careful and ethical placement 
of home economists is to ask the Voca- 
tional Chairman of the Home Econom- 
ics in Business Group of the American 
Home Economics Association in the 
city where you wish to locate. Before 
entering into negotiations with an em- 
ployment agency, read its contract care- 
fully and ask questions about any part 
you do not understand. A good agency 
can save you valuable time and money 
by giving you information about spe- 
cific jobs which are available and facts 
concerning these openings. The agency 
is your representative. 

A good first impression is insured by 
a cooperative attitude, tailored dress 
and impeccable grooming. When you 
realize that many employment coun- 
selors interview over one hundred ap- 
plicants a week, you understand why 
a favorable first impression is a must. 

Another way you can present a strong 
case to your agent is to file several copies 


of a_ well-written resume with the 
agency. These resumes must be type- 
written without errors or corrections 


and individually styled to fit your back- 
ground. Check the suggested resume 


| form on this page. 


A time consuming, but good way to 
locate a position is to write to a list 
of employers who may be able to utilize 
your experience and training. This 
method is fine if your letter represents 
you well. A poorly-written, messy letter 
will not even get you an _ interview, 
which is only your first step. An em- 
ployer likes a brief concise letter typed 
on business stationery expressing your 
interest in his work and telling why 
you feel you have a contribution to 
make to it. You can enclose your 
resume with the letter to give full de- 
tails on your background. Ask for an 
appointment at his convenience. 


The Plan in Action 
—dJob Interviews 


Through your college office, a busi- 
ness acquaintance, a friend, an employ- 
ment agency, or by your own letter 
writing you have secured an appoint- 


ta 


ment for a job opening. How do you 
get ready for this? 

1. Learn everything you can about 
the prospective employer. If he is a 
business man, know the brand names 
of the products he sells and the mar- 
kets he utilizes. If he is an educator, 
try to find out about the community he 
serves and the size of the school plant. 
Use your initiative and imagination on 
this score; it will yield results. 

2. Look the part of the employee 
you hope to be. The home economist 
applying for a position in a rural com- 
munity would dress more conservatively 
than the merchandising major who is 
hoping for a position with a_ high- 
fashion Fifth Avenue firm. Take special 
care with your grooming and be sure 
to get plenty of sleep the night before 
so that you are mentally alert and spark- 
ling. 

8. Allow plenty of time to reach the 
place of interview promptly. Stand un- 
til you are asked to be seated. Smoking 
is generally taboo. Be cordial; gracious 
and cooperative; move cautiously into 
the interview discussion until you get 
the “feel” of how it is progressing. 

4. Take with you any illustrative 
material which you think will help the 
employer to understand you better. He 
might be interested in a special work 
plan which you prepared in your prac- 
tice teaching, the sketches from your 
fashion illustration class or the recipes 
you developed in experimental cook- 
ery. Put yourself in his place; try to 
think what he would like to know about 
you and have the answers on the tip 
of your tongue. 

Think about constructive questions 
to ask him, too. Write these questions 
down if you feel you might be nervous 
and forget them when the time comes 
and do not be ashamed to get out your 
note pad! 

Offer to prepare any material which 
you think might give the employer more 
insight into your potentialities, such as 
an idea utilizing his product or a special 
lesson plan. Here is an opportunity to 
relate your talents to the job at hand. 

5. Immediately follow-up each inter- 
view with a “thank you” note. At this 
time you can add any further pertinent 
information about your background or 
thinking you have done regarding the 
opening. 


Helping the Plan Roll 
—A Constructive Attitude 

In general, you will find job hunting 
easier if you find it possible to move 
wherever the type of job you want 
takes you. This will give you a much 
wider choice of positions and experience. 
Now is the time to broaden your 
horizon and see our exciting country. 
Your professional colleagues will wel- 
come you and members of the com- 
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munity will help you make a place tor 
yourself, 

The glamour of business positions in 
home economics seems to draw many 
new graduates to metropolitan areas. 
In New York, for example, competition 
for beginning positions in home eco- 
nomics is extremely keen. If you have 
your heart set on a business oppor- 
tunity, do not let anyone deter you. 
However, business firms will be much 
happier to hire you if you have had 
two or three years of teaching, com- 
mercial food service or hospital dietitics 
in your background, than if you come 
directly from college. 

Whatever home economics position 
you accept there is much constructive 
work to be done. Remember no matter 
to which star you finally hitch your 
wagon, it will only shine as brightly 
as you polish it. Good planning to you 
and happy landing! 


conferences can be fun 
(Continued from page 63) 


of points to look for in the picture, 
“Something You Didn’t Eat.” 
the movie there was a discussion of the 
questions. As a result of the picture 
and the discussion the girls planned 
what they would like to study in their 
foods unit. The picture was shown 
a second time as the girls asked to see 
it again to clarify certain points. 

Mimeographed sheets of suggested 
ways of using the laboratory, clinics, 
demonstrations, dramatization and ex- 
hibits for the various units of first, sec- 
ond and third year foods were dis- 
tributed. Mimeographed lists of teach- 
ing materials including films, filmstrips, 
posters, charts, bulletins and books on 
foods were distributed. One of the 
teachers had evaluated charts, posters 
and bulletins on foods and had secured 
copies of the best to give to each 
teacher. 

Evaluating devices for foods classes 
were prepared and distributed to the 
teachers. 

An impromptu socio-drama entitled 
“Family Trying To Get a Fourth Grade 
Boy to Eat the Right Foods” was pre- 
sented. Home economics teachers with- 
out being previously notified were asked 
to act as members of the family for the 
socio-drama. 

Previous to the conference presenta- 
tion the teachers had considered the dis- 
cussion method of introducing a unit 
“a lemon,” but found that if they 
looked around for a little sugar the 
method could be sweetened. 

The interest of the teachers in the 
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After © 


conference is exemplified in the state- 


ment, made by a teacher, “The con- | 
ference proved to be so successful and | 
interesting that teachers reserved front | 


seats with pocketbooks and notebooks.” 


First Aid and Care of the Sick 
Chairman—HELEN BRAGG 


The group working on first aid and 
home care of the sick demonstrated 
some of the ways to create and maintain 
interest in this area. A mock classroom 


scene was presented showing how a film | 


and exhibits could be used in introduc- 
ing this unit. 


The film secured from | 


the Red Cross on safety problems in the | 


home, in the factory, on the farm, and 
on the highways was shown and dis- 
cussed. 

An exhibit of two home medicine 
chests was used in the classroom scene. 
One cabinet showed the correct medi- 
cines and supplies and the other showed 
the opposite. Signs “before and after’’ 
were used with these. 

Three trays set-ups were attractively 
arranged showing three types of diets 
for the sick. Other experiences which 
could be used in this area were dis- 
cussed by the group. Varied teaching 
materials were also examined and dis- 
cussed. 


books in review 
(Continued from page 58) 


lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 160 and is 
available from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


Three new guidance booklets for 
high school students are High School 
Handbook, Let’s Listen to Youth and 
School Subjects and Jobs. High School 
Handbook discusses how to get the most 
out of high school. Let’s Listen to 
Youth deals with subjects that frequent- 
ly worry teen agers. School Subjects 
and Jobs charts the relationship be- 
tween jobs and subjects studied in high 
school. All these booklets are sold by 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, II- 
linois for 40 cents each or three for 
$1.00. 


Survival Under Atomic Attack is fast 
becoming one of the USDA’s most pop- 
ular publications. In easy-to-read style, 
it explains what the dangers are when 
an atomic bomb falls and how best 
to minimize them. It includes a cen- 
ter section of “Six Rules for Survival” 
suitable for bulletin boards. Copies are 
sold for ten cents apiece by the Super- 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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BOTANY 


You'll find them all in 
our new and informa- 
tive booklets... All 
about Botany woolens, 
their wear and care... 
All about what’s new 
in Spring fashions... 
They’ll help you in your 
sewing and buying... 
They’re yours for the 
asking ... Just write to 


BOTANY MILLS, INC. 
Passaic, New Jersey 








@ Goer Maida 


Juicier, Tastier 


FROZEN MEATS 


re 


Here's a chance to help women get 
better freezing results, Recommend KVP 
Freezer Paper! It prevents freezer-burn, 
keeps frozen meats flavorful and succu- 
lent. That’s why it’s the No, 1 choice of 
commercial food lockers! 





KVP FREEZER PAPER 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FPASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin ge 
Foremost Fashion paierty. 


dent Class request Book 22. 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New Yerk 21, N.Y. 











mam HOW TO CONDUCT BUSI- 
NESS MEETINGS ... new 
book on rules of order 


**Practical Parliamentary 
Procedure’ covers every 
hase of parliamentary law. 

is new book, by Rose 
Marie Cruzan is easily read 
and easily understood. This 
book gives terms, necessary 
steps to obtain action, tells 
how to obtain the floor, ome 


amendments, nominations and 
elections, Designed for all 
organizations as well as 
sci gt = colleges. Not a 
new subject, but a new cal presentation. 
a bound. $2.50. Write for’ approval copy. Clip 


“GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT" 


By Cherry, Easy-to-follow directions for making 
35 projects —" designs and _ illustrations. 
Revised 1949. $1.50. 


pg 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 23, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, lil. 





























45 Samples of Furniture Woodls—$7.50 


LEARN TO IDENTIFY FURNITURE WOODS 
FROM THESE SAMPLES 





PINE MAHOGANY MAPLE 
EACH SAMPLE IS LARGE & CAREFULLY 
LABELED 

With the 45 samples of furniture woods in 
this kit your students will become familiar with 
ALL the common varieties used in America. 
Each is of good size, 5%” x 2%4” x %”; and on 
the back of each sample is a label giving com- 
plete information about the wood and its use in 
making furniture. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland — _ Kansas City 6 Missouri 


CHERRY 








How to Set Up 
a Nutrition Exhibit 


Two Color Reprints of this 
article from November 1950 
Issue of 


Practical Home Economics 
Now Available 





= ~s 1.00 

1.75 
$0 7 2.50 
100. 0" 4.00 


Sent Postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York (6, N. Y. 














books in review 
(Continued from page 99) 


intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The bulletin can be 
republished by interested groups. 


The Outlook for Women in Dietetics 
is the first in a new series of bulletins 
on opportunities for women trained in 
home economics. It discusses the out- 
look both for dietitians and _ public 
health nutritionists, giving detailed in- 
formation about each type of work. The 
80-page illustrated bulletin (No. 234-1), 
prepared by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor, is sold for 25 cents by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Nutritional Data is the revised edition 
of the H. J. Heinz Company's Nutri- 
tional Charts. The comprehensive 114- 
page summary of technical nutrition 
information has been completely rewrit- 
ten, brought up-to-date and organized 
in more convenient form. It is dis- 
tributed gratis by the H. J. Heinz 
Company, P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


How to Cook and Prepare Poultry 
gives suggestions for buying, preparing 
for cooking and cooking chicken. It 
also includes a number of recipes for 
various chicken dishes. This is Cor- 
nell Extension Bulletin No. 785, pre- 
pared by the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


Your Clothing Dollar tells how fami- 
lies can use their money for clothing 
most efficiently and with the most satis- 
faction to themselves. It has chapters 
on planning the wardrobe, carrying out 
the plan and caring for clothing. This 
new Money Management booklet is 
sold by the Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois for five cents. 


How to Save Money on Your Work 
Clothes would be a good reference for 
a boys’ homemaking class. It describes 
what to look for in buying work shirts, 
pants and overalls and how to care for 
and launder them. The little booklet 
is available from Sweet-Orr and Com- 
pany, Inc., 160 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Interior Design is a new bulletin from 
from the Small Homes Council. It de- 
scribes the elements of design, gives an 
example of the solution of a decorating 
problem and discusses the question of 


contemporary versus traditional. Copies 
are sold for ten cents apiece by the 
Small Homes Council, Mumford House, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


What Goes With What is a_ chart 
showing basic color schemes for interior 
decorating. One side of the chart pic- 
tures rug designs with suggested color 
samples for wall, ceiling, wood trim, 
draperies, upholstery and accessories. 
The reverse side discusses furniture 
styles and gives five steps in planning 
a room. James Lees and Sons Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, dis- 
tributes this chart. 


Household Cleaning by Jessie Free- 
man MacDonald and Lucille William- 
son is a new Cornell Extension Bul- 
letin (Number 790). Suggestions for 
making housecleaning easier as well as 
directions for cleaning specific types 
of surfaces are given. Copies can be 
obtained from the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


The ABC's of Drycleaning discusses 
the history of drycleaning, the opera- 
tion of a drycleaning plant, choosing 
a cleaner, how cleaning effects various 
fabrics, care of drycleanable clothing, 
home drycleaning and the work of the 
National Institute of Cleaning and Dye- 
ing. Copies of the booklet can be 
obtained from local cleaners who are 
members of the Institute. 


Facts on Working Women 


1950—18 million women workers 
1940—14 million women workers 


1950—Over half the women workers 35 
years old or over 

1940—Three-fifths the women workers 
under 35 


1950—About half the women workers 
married, one-third single 

1940—About one-third the women work- 
ers married, one-half single 


Four Leading Occupations of Women 


Clerical workers (including tele- 
phone operators, etc.) 

Operatives 

Service workers (workers in ho- 
tels, restaurants, beauty parlors, 
etc.) 

Professional and semiprofession- 
al workers (nurses, teachers, 
doctors, dietitians, etc.) 


1950 


Clerical workers 

Operatives 

Domestic service workers 

Professional and semiprofessional 
workers 


1940 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 




















Kindly send me without charge: 
(a) My copy of the Teacher’s Manual by Edna Mae McIntosh, M.S., 
assist me in my course on Infant Nutrition. 
Dien % aices copies of the simplified Students’ Leaflets designed to supple 
ment classroom discussions. 


SEE THE NEXT PAGE FOR DIREC- 
TIONS AND FOR MORE COUPONS. § 
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F 
ies ‘ 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
the t Please send me, free of charge for class distribution, the number of booklets 
Ise, * ‘indicated: 
: . QUANTITY: 
ae . The Canned Food Handbook 
io ‘ . High School Manual On Commercially Canned Foods 
lor . Choice Recipes And Menus Using Canned Foods 
im, ' 
ies, he Pe) CE TTL LTR LER ee LETC TC el 
ure Cie ME Nicaea dig a aeiyigibiora e'erd 450s yeindotan alates Ob aces oa'es 60k 60 nn 
ing ad err rr | 
wedi ih, RR Re aia: ES So Se i 
lis 23 Feb. 51 PHE | 
» | FREE!—Study Guides on Canned Meats 
m- ' for Students’ Notebooks! 
ul- | Marie Gifford, Armour Consumer Service 
~~ Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 
a a send me .... copies of your free illustrated study guide on Armour | 
-Shelf Meals, containing preparation hints, tested recipes and suggestions | 
Des x n ' re projects. 
be oN 
' BE COGS OV Sbe So OC ee soc ee eter ee Kee eeeerdebE EO} Ue des 0e6 Sab eeE 
. { 2 | ‘Street | 
ni . (*S a H COPE SHOOT EHO EE HET EEE EME EERE EEE EEE EHH O HEEL OEEE ERE SEE EEEES 
gol ) All. fh el . 8 GP uk kCh eda thi hdedsscdtaates seaud po ere Peer 
55 an ! Consumer Service 
' 28 Feb. 51 PHE 
ra 
}¢ hy ‘ 
ng ky] coll : 
US Venn nnn n anne nnn - nnn --- wo eee ewe ne ener 
= ‘ BOTANY MILLS, INC, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
ne 1 
ye- : Please send me your interesting booklets as checked below: 
be Do your students ‘ (State Quantity of Each) 
are know all the answers? to (eee. ) Fashion Booklet 
oF Ceaqulk ) Wool Primer 
eae Pargrert eee Care of Wool 
They can! ( ) ae 
OF RE an ra BOC eeu ee eke Vedios eed 666 c0e.cde Nee de 4.cleo 56 0 6iga een 
Send for student copies ee nC Tee ee ee ee Pere eee 
, i" GUO cece cece cer ecscee cer rssceresseeeseessscecseseseesseseneen 
of these teaching aids. MOU Ls «vision din he Save rss Zone....... Seate.... .. «dbase 
39 Feb. 51 PHE 
35 Do it alata atta atetatat atta tatatatatatatatatata ates areretatatatateratataaterentatatataiats 
'! : Celanese Cunbiaiien of America, 
aia now: : 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
: Please send me without charge: 
' Material for Teachers (Check appropriate space): 
ers : *, weil Chart—the principal textile fibers 
4 2. 1 Chart—basic steps in mening Celanese yarn 
: Material. . A Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your class); 
rk- ' B. cccvcccccccecs | How to = Choose Your Fabrics Wisely’ 
' Oy. csareesceves How to Sew on Tricot Jersey’’ 
; OF vensostvencs “Lovely. Clothes Deserve Loving Car 
' Wk: cekvcsseneos portant Things to Know bout’ Knit Fabrics” 
1 Check Here 1] . pat wish to receive @ prospectus on a series of recorded 
en ‘ fabrics and clothing projects. 
Je- Name School 
|. Address _—s 
City Zone State 
10° ' 1 Feb. 51 PHE 
rs, HERG ee nt eS 
‘ AUTHENTIC INFANT NUTRITION TEACHING HELPS 
and ! Gerber Products Company 
TS, ! Department 622-1, Fremont, Michigan 
t 
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Booklets 

Charts 

Lesson plans 

Films and filmstrips 
Project ideas 


Home economies books 


All free 


pa) \ 2 
U\ 


Sadie. % 


or ata 





small cost 


SEND FOR YOUR 


See directions on opposite page. 


USE THESE COUPONS TO GET: 


TEACHING AIDS TODAY. 
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Personal Products Corporation 
Anne Shelby, Box 5052.2 


Please send me, in plain wrapper [J] a. ...... copies booklet, Growing 

and Liking lt. Tb. ...... Modess Educational Portfolio. ‘(Offer good ¢ 

in U.S.A.) 

Oe ee ae GA aR RRM os. sc ibis os ce see ec > «ann 

Ol ee Fr ae eA ee ee: Poe a ire Cease ee, 

RT iis ASW S ERG hio > wae yi ae Sarr 
13 Feb. 51 






HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment, Michigan 





Please send me free samples and information about such 
KVP Paper Maid household aids as: Cookery Parchment, 
Heavy Waxed Paper, Shelf Papers, Pie Tape, Freezer Paper, 
ing Parchment, Place Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 

















Name Title 
School or Organization 
Address 
City Zone State 
7 Feb. 51 


How to Give a Food Demonstration 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me illustrated booklet (revised ed.), How to Give a Food Dem 
stration, which outlines preliminary work, discussion topics, sample demons 
tion and display methods. (Single copy only!) See Kellogg ad on page! 
Write to Kellogg’s, PHE 2-51 Home Economics Services, Battle Creek, Mi 


CATALOG OF FREE MATERIAL 


The Knox Gelatine Catalog of Home Economics Material illustrates 
describes the many free booklets, bulletins and posters prepared specifically 
use by teachers and those engaged in other Home Economics pursuits. This 4 
log will enable you to order (on the accompanying postcard order form) ¥ 
ever material that may be useful to you. ape din includes student leall 
recipe books and leaflets, and special dietary manuals. Just fill in the 
coupon. 


Knox Gelatine, Box U-1 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Yes, I would like to have a free copy of your Catalog of Home Econo# 
Material. 








38 Feb. 51 
Clip This To Order The Books Lis 
Please send: ( ) “Practical Parliamentary Procedure,” $2.50. ( ) 
Leathercraft,” $1.50. 
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Dept. 23, Market & Center 
Bloomington, Illinois 
35 Feb. 
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HOW TO USE 


PRACTICAL’S COUPON SECTION 


1. Fill in all coupons for material you 
want, Blank coupons will not be 


honored. 


2. Make all remittances payable to Prac- 
tical Home Economics, Do not send 


requisitions. 





3. Now—be an angel and— 
MAIL TO: 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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4-PIECE TEACHING UNIT ON CANNED FOODS 


Home Economics Division 
National Canners Association 
1133 - 20th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send 4-piece teaching unit for ...... students. 

EO Ee ER LUE Te ee eC TOL Te EEE E 
NS SREP T REY COT 9. ak esc ea a . a, Ae pe College ...... 
TS EE ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee tre 
RE whee Or ire A eo Rg Soc Sk: BOO. «00010 ore re 


10 Feb. 51 PHE 


Mrs. Helen J. Britt, Director 

Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen 

60 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE: 


Nestle’s Kitchen Patterns No. 2 
1 copy of “Good Cookies are Good Partners” Teaching Manual for 
myself, 

copies of the Students Manual (quantity limited to 25 per teacher). 


PONS SOL a ok ae RO OR DE Re THOS. ics cibaae ss te cee 
Sebbeb sts Seed ween SRC HRV OTL TT e's EON Ratelay « 0 les 0 ee 
SN oo. 5 5 8:4. k dss cies Renin aida eho ahibeat ind Fe a te 
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Consumer Education Department 


) JOHNSON’'S WAX 


| EE 2. 5 Racine, Wisconsin 
: 1 . = 


——t 18 


piease senda FREE SAMPLE 


of the new, secret Johnson’s Wax prod- 
uct, to be mailed when information is 
released nationally. (See ad on page 
61.) Include descriptive literature. I 


have students... home- 








makers in my groups. 


Name . a ee 





Title or Department 





School or Organization soa = alien 


Address oo oe e a cietiliaa 








City ME Bocaenaes State 
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Edueational Division 
SEAMPRUFE, Inc. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
FREE BOOKLET 


“EVOLUTION OF A SLIP” 
and WALL CHART 


Prepared especially for textile and clothing classes. 


SPEER ee Fae EEL TEER CK CARE RE CR 
a SEE Ji TR Bit vipevdins Bie Rivivtivvens SOOT. + cncedaus 
PE 6 cane er8s reketr ceed OnVTRP ramake No. GiGGeNS Ss 6. ks ccckanen 
es te etc ks tn ba ein yo” SO PPT. 
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Valuable Charts 





le: and ink illustrations of English, French, 
| American period furniture. General 
\| characteristics, important pieces, main 
Ld 
Q backgrounds are covered. 


Historic Costume Chart 
Approximately 50" x 11" 


Egyptian through Roman; Saxon through 


Gothic; 





Prices 1to9copies ....ea. 50 cents 
10 or more ......ea. 25 cents 


468 Fourth Avenue 


for notebook or bulletin board use. Pen 


Century; 
Nineties through 1947. Illustrated details of 
headdress, shoes, accessories, monograms, 
complete costumes. Sources and influences 
indicated. Brief descriptive text gives all 
essentials, 


Period Furniture 
Charts 35” x 11” 


Renaissance through Eighteenth 
Directoire through 1890; Gay 


New York 16, N. Y. 























held up to each 


ANGLE 


PETER PAN, NECK 


400-408 Woodland 








Choose Your Neckline and Collar Styles 
Four Helps in This Set 


I: OUTLINES OF SEVEN FACIAL TYPES: 
On cardboard in LIFE SIZE to be cut out and 


type. OVAL - ROUND - SQUARE - OBLONG - 
DIAMOND-TRIANGLE and INVERTED TRI- 


II: PRINTED ILLUSTRATIONS: 
These show which neck and collar line is best 
for each type of face, as identified in I. 

Ill: SEVEN NECKLINE DICKEYS: 
Made in black muslin to contrast best with 
skin. Made with shoulder seams, ties under 
arm, finished. JEWEL, ROUND, SQUARE, LOW 
V, LOW OVAL, BOAT, IRREGULAR. 

IV: SEVEN COLLARS: 


Made in black muslin to contrast with light 
skin. Raw edges finished, neck line with tape. 


HIGH NECK ROLL, CONVERTIBLE SHIRT WAIST, 
TAILORED SUIT, LAPEL. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


girl’s face to find her facial 


BOW, ROLLED V, LAPEL, 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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ROYAL OFFER TO HOME ECONOMISTS @ 


New Tested Technique For Classroom Use— FREE Qo) 
Consumer Service Department, Box P. H., Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Please send me the new tested technique “Baking With Baking 
Powder”, complete with student manuals, wall chart, outline for = 
teachers and “Test Yourself” Test. = 
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Tampax Incorporated 


155 East 44th Street PS-21-C 
New York 17, New York 
Please send the free material checked, ‘Seen 


( Tampax manual for teachers, “How Times 
Have Changed.” [1] Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
O Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 





) WOW... Service 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE [] Set of 3 Slide Filmstrips ( ) mm size film 
0 Set of 3 Wall Charts 
( Teacher’s File on Slide Fasteners 


EE CTP E TOTP er ree eons eer Pee eR 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Consumer Service Department 
308 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of the Westinghouse Teaching Aids Catalog. ... 
Also the Film Catalog ........ 
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Practical Home Economics—468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, % 


Please send: (] a. History of Home Economics, $1.00. 1] b. Creative 
in Home Economics, 40c. (] c. Historic Costume chart, 50c. () d. Period 
ture Chart, 50c (] e. Food Selection Chart for Vegetables and Fruits, 1% 
Please send Practical Home Economics. (] 1 year $2.00. (1) 2 yeats 
CJ 1 Binder, $2.50 each. Cash enclosed $........ 
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imer for Your Students! 


ABC. 
Successful Frying? j 


HEN a lesson on fried foods is scheduled, many 
teachers like to build it around these carefully 
tested Crisco frying methods. Proper frying with pure, 
all-vegetable Crisco does away with unpleasant smoke 
and smell. And this outline covers the economical use 
of cooking fat... gives the steps that assure students 
crisply browned, delicious, digestible fried foods! 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


A. TO PAN-FRY 

1. Use heavy frying-pan. 

2. Fry over medium heat. Avoid overheating. 

3. Proper amount of Crisco is important! 

SIZE OF PAN UNCOATED FOODS* 

Ina pan 8" diameter use 3 tablespoons Crisco 
Ina pan 9" diameter use !¢ cup Crisco 
In a pan 10" diameter use . . .  !% cup Crisco 
*For coated foods (flour, egg and crumbs, et increase amounts of 
Crisco by 2 tablespoons 
B. TO DEEP-FRY 


1. Fry all food in Crisco heated to one temperature. . . 
365°F. A frying thermometer is the sure way to test 
temperature. 

2. Use a deep kettle or saucepan with a frying basket, 
to fit. Fill pan no more than half full. A 21% quart 
saucepan (5" deep, 7" top diameter) will require about 
11% pounds of Crisco. 

3. Fry small quantities of food at a time to avoid bub- 
bling over. 


C. CARE OF CRISCO FOR RE-USE 
1. Strain Crisco through cheesecloth-lined sieve after 
each use to remove food particles or crumbs. 
2. Keep used Crisco ina cool place. Use it only for frying, 
not for baking. 





3. For best results when re-using Crisco, add 2 to 3 
tablespoons of fresh Crisco to replace that used in 
previous frying. 


use —— 


IT'S DIGESTIBLE! <5 





MARCH, 1951 





